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AMERICAN BAPTIS£ MISSIONARY UNION. 


TEN YEARS IN CHINA. 
BY M. J. KNOWLTON, NINGPO, CHINA. 


A Missionary’s Thoughts on the Jubilee Meeting. 

Ningpo, Aug. 16, 1864.—I have felt great pleasure and encouragement in view of 
the financial result of the past year, and the spirit and liberality displayed at the 
Jubilee meeting at Philadelphia. Thirty-one thousand dollars contributed to the 
Jubilee Fund at two sessions of the meeting! That looks something like earnest- 
ness, and indicates that there is some soul in the foreign mission work after all. I 
trust it is the harbinger of a general advance of all our missionary forces from the 
old line of entrenchments of former years. The spirit manifested at the meetings I 
trust will have been carried and communicated to all the churches and pastors. Is - 
there no way to engage those churches which do nothing for foreign missions, in the 
glorious work? Should there not be a special agency for them? The remark of 
the Hon. Isaac Davis, that “we ought to send more men, and raise half a million of 
money annually,” for foreign missions, was but a calm statement of an existing duty. 
The raising of $150,000 by contributions the present year, will be a good beginning 
toward an advanced scale of operations somewhat commensurate with the duty and 
ability of Baptists, and the great work to be accomplished. 

Home and Foreign Missions. 

I rejoice also to notice that the Home Mission work is eliciting increased interest, 
and greater efforts than ever before. The home work, if vigorously prosecuted, will 
give impetus and power to the foreign. The Missionary Union must look to the 
freedmen now being cared for by the Home Mission Society, for missionaries to 
the pagans of Africa; and that portion of the home field lying on the “Pacific Slope” 
is destined to send forth a mighty influence across the waters to China and other 
heathen Eastern countries. Tens of thousands of Chinese are already in Califor- 
nia, and hundreds pass back and forth every month. These multitudes of pagans 
in California, at the very doors of Christians, have special claims. Some missionary 
labor has been performed among them, and a few have become Christians. The 
Presbyterian Board has a mission among them. I am not aware that Baptists are 
doing anything directly for them. If the Home Mission Society cannot cultivate 
this field, should not the Union take the matter in hand? The home and foreign 
work must move on and prosper together, until the grand Jubilee shall be sung, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ ; and He shall reign forever and ever.” 

“The groaning earth, a suffering race, for Christ’s redemption waits; 
O King of glory, come and reign! be lifted up, ye gates! 
He shall come in—his sceptre sway; the scene our souls elates! 


. Our God is marching on!” 
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Ten Years in China. (January, 


Review of Ten Years. 


I have now been in China ten years; and though the work of God, im this old 
dead natior., drags heavily and moves slowly, still there has been much decided pro- 
gress. To begin with our own mission at Ningpo. When I arrived ten years ago 
the first day of June last, there were eight native members connected with the 
chureh. One hundred and fifty-nine have since been baptized, and the present 
number of communicants, embracing all the outstations, is one hundred and twenty- 
six. I have had the pleasure of baptizing with my own hands, one hundred and 
forty hopeful converts. Ten years ago there were no outstations; now there are 
seven. ‘There was but one church; now tliere are four. The one at Chusan was 
organized in July, 1858; the one at Jih-z-kong in July, 1861; and the one at 
Kinghwa, in February, 1864. There were then two assistants, both of whom were 
afterwards excluded. Four others, very good and ‘useful men, were afterwards em- 
ployed as assistants, all of whom are dead. Of those more recently employed as 
assistants, one has left the work and gone into trade. Nine are now employed 
partly as preachers and partly as students, with a view to becoming assistants. 

The people are becoming better acquainted with missionaries and their work; and 
in proportion, there has generally been increased respect, and among the converts 
increased affection. Among others, their hate has increased. Should the Holy 
Spirit be poured out in power, no doubt there would be fierce persecution in a pri- 
vate way. Some have already been scolded and beaten by their friends for attend- 
ing our meetings. The dissolute conduct of most foreigners in China creates great 
prejudice against all foreigners and everything that pertains to them. Still the su- 
periority of foreigners in everything has been most keenly felt, and more readily ac- 
knowledged during the last four or five years than previously. The superiority of 
Christianity over the old religions has also been, to a far greater extent than formerly, 
seen and recognized. Nearly all the converts in China have been gathered within 


the last decade. 
Opening of more Ports. 


The great event during this period was the farther opening of the country to for- 
eigners by treaty. By the treaties with foreign powers, eleven new ports were 
opened ; and, modified by a passport system, the whole country is open. 


New Missions. 


Ten years since, and down to 1859, there were missions established only at Can- 
‘ton, (the suburbs, foreigners were not allowed to enter within the city walls,) Hong- 
‘kong, Amoy, Fuh Chau, Ningpo and Shanghai. Within the last four years, missions 

have been established at Swatow, at Han-kow on the Yiang-tz river, six hun- — 
‘dred miles directly back in the interior from Shanghai; at the seaport towns of 
Chefoo, Tung-chaw, Tientsin ; and at Pekin, the capital of the empire. Thus the 
number of principal stations has been doubled, and numerous outstations established. 
At the end of 1863 there were 12 stations and 96 outstations ; 57 churches; 148 na- 
tive preachers; and an aggregate membership of over 2200. At Pekin, until re- 
cently a forbidden city to foreigners, there are eight missionaries residing, some of 
them having their families with them. They have eight or nine places for the public 
preaching of the gospel, which are attended by numerous hearers, and no opposition 
is made by the government. There is peculiar significance in the fact that missions 
and missionaries are freely allowed at the capital ; for while this is the case, we need 
not fear being molested in other parts of the empire. This is partly one good re- 
sult from the rebellion, the Imperial government being glad to make friends with 
‘ the foreigners, in order to secure their aid in putting down the rebellion, though in 
-heart, the rebels are, no doubt, better friends to foreigners than the imperialists. 
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Improvement in Trade. 


Another result of the late treaties is, that trade has greatly increased. Western 
enterprise is giving the sluggish Eastern mind a jog, and upsetting their old snail- 
like way of doing things. The more intelligent Chinese are beginning to see that 
their fathers, whose example they have been following for thirty or forty centuries, 
did not possess all the wisdom in the world; that it is safer and more economical to 
employ steamers on the coast which will make twelve or fifteen trips a year, than 
their clumsy old junks that can make but one voyage a year, and a part of them 
almost certain to be taken by pirates or destroyed by storms. When I arrived at 
Ningpo in 1854, there were but three or four foreign hongs or firms; now there are 
about thirty. Then only a few small boats and schooners were running to Shang- 
hai; now a steamer arrives at Ningpo, and one departs daily, for Shanghai, and oc- 
casionally to other ports. A steamer owned by a native firm runs past my house up 
the small river about forty miles to an inland city. From Shanghai to Han-kow in 
the interior some twelve or fifteen steamers are constantly running, calling the at- 
tention of millions, who had no idea that there could be anything new under the 
sun, by their shrill whistle and wonderful appearance, to the fact that a new order 
of things is being instituted in the midst of them. Steamers are also constantly 
running back and forth to all the ports both north and south. 

‘Another innovation upon the ancient regime is the adoption of foreign military 
tactics and foreign arms, in the place of their old rude things called muskets, and a 
mob soldiery. Foreign cloths, foreign umbrellas, clocks and watches, of which they 
had none, and many other articles are being introduced into the country. Now 
while all these things do nothing directly to promote Christianity, but often the re- 
verse, still the adoption among a people so exclusive, of some things foreign on ac- 
count of their acknowledged superiority to their own, may, and no doubt will, help 
to prepare the minds of the people to receive a foreign religion on account of its 
superiority and truthfulness, as well as its Divine origin. . 

The rebellion, the scourge of the Almighty upon China for her manifold sins, 
especially the sin of idolatry, during the last ten years has swept like a devouring 
fire over a large section of the empire, has culminated, and is now on the wane. 
During this period Manchuria has been opened by one port; Formosa by two; 
Hainan by one; and Japan, the most exclusive of all Eastern countries, by five 
ports. India has been thrown wide open to the gospel, and its progress there has 
been great and glorious, the native Christian population already numbering over 
213,000. 

The Bible and Tracts in China. 


Within that period, also, two standard versions of the Holy Scriptures have been 
completed in Chinese, printed and widely distributed. And the translation of the 
Bible into many other Eastern languages has also been accomplished, while books 
and tracts in Chinese and other languages have been printed and circulated without 
number. Great numbers of youth have been educated in Christian schools, and 
gone forth to exert a leavening influence upon the heathen mass. Many islands of 
Oceanica have received the gospel and are now vocal with the praises of Jehovah. 

In China, though to the present time but about three thousand converts have been 
gathered into about sixty churches, yet the result is cheering when we consider that 
they are the first fruits of a coming harvest, the fountain of a mighty river, the 
foundation of a glorious superstructure. If the leaven is real, it will yet leaven the 
whole mass. And though the work moves slowly at first, I trust it is sure and per- 
manent, and if so, it will move with constantly accelerated speed. In laying the 
foundation of Christianity in such a country as this, much hard work must be ex- 
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4 Prome Mission.— Letter from Dr. Kincaid. 


pended which does not appear above the surface; much self-sacrificing toil that 
makes no show, and wins no encomiums, except from Him who seeth in secret. 


[January, 


But I will not enlarge; it is enough to know, as you sung at the Jubilee meeting, 


in the chorus of the jubilee hymn,— 


“Our God is marching on!’’ 


and the victory is certain. 


O that all Christians might enter‘fully into the spirit of that hymn, might “dis- 
cern the signs of the times,” might realize their high vocation, and go forth to its 


faithful and full discharge. 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. KINCAID. 


Necessity of a Native Ministry. 

Prome Aug. 1864.—We can have and 
must have from sixty to a hundred young 
men constantly under a course of careful 
Biblical training, to become pastors, evan- 
gelists, and school-teachers. Every suc- 
ceeding year this want becomes more ap- 
parent. There is no other way for the 
churches to be built up and established 
in the faith. And then again, a native 
ministry, well instructed in the doctrines 
and history of the Bible, will become 
pioneers over new and untravelled re- 
gions. Only a small part of the mission- 
aries sent among the heathen have per- 
fect adaptation forthe work. They can- 
not travel among the heathen, and if they 
do, now and then, they do not always 
know how to get the attention of the 
heathen. They get discouraged. It seems 
a thankless, hopeless work, like pouring 
water on sand. 

God is raising up a native ministry, and 
it is our duty to encourage them and lead 
them to see the grandeur of being labor- 
ers “together with God.” But only some of 
these may turn out to be pains-taking la- 
borers. Very true; but then no great 
expense has been incurred. We shall 
be certain of having a large proportion 
of competent men, and now and then a 
man of great power and mighty in the 
Scriptures. Humanly speaking, I look 
on the Karen theological school at Ran- 
goon, as the right arm of our missions. 


Spirit of Native Preachers. 


I am truly thankful for the additional 
appropriation for native preachers. I 


had dismissed five last January, so as not 
to go into debt. One I sent down to br. 
Rose, and three I have put into the field 
again. These men, though dismissed and 
obliged to labor in the fields, do not aban- 
don the work of preaching. On the Sab- 
bath and at other seasons, so far as they 
can get a leisure day, they labor in the 
gospel. But while the churches are 
young and feeble, it is extremely import- 
ant for these preachers to have all their 
time for studying the Scriptures, and for 
going from house to house and from vil- 
lage to village, to give “line upon line, 
here a little and there a little.” It is 
only by painstaking labor that light 
breaks in upon the heathen mind. There 
must be the planting and the watering, 
and then we may look for the increase 
which is promised. 


Liberality of the People. 


The little church at Tinge-me-oke, 
about a hundred miles south east from 
Prome, sent me a joint letter early in 
June, entreating me to send them a pas- 
tor: Having learned that it was owing 
to the want of funds that no one could 
remain there, they took counsel, and have 
promised to raise among themselves four 
rupees a month; and they express the 
hope that in two or three years they will 
be able to support a pastor entirely. 
There are only sixteen or seventeen 
members in that church; but they are 
stable, earnest Christians, and there are 
many hopeful inquirers. I ought to have 
a first class man there all the time. 

While his time would be mostly spent 
in four or five villages, he would occa- 
sionally sweep through some twenty vil- 
lages, proclaiming “the things of the 
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kingdom,” and leaving a few tracts and 
portions of Scriptures. 
New Chapels. 

In Poungdai and Enma there is nothing 
especially new. The new chapel at 
Chounggau village was opened last May 
for preaching; it is a very neat and sub- 
stantial building, but it will take a year 
or more to finish it. As fast as the 
church can raise the means, the work will 
goon. Two miles east of this chapel is a 
Karen school of twenty-five pupils, and 
a few of the Karens there are candidates 
for baptism. Three miles west of this 
new chapel, in Geo Konge, a large vil- 
lage, where there are five Christian fam- 
ilies, they have made all arrangements 
to put up a good teak chapel next dry 
season. They have all the timber col- 
lected. Three or four in this village are 
expecting to be baptized soon. 

Last Lord’s day we had one baptism 
in Prome. The two schools here, one 
in the town, and one in my compound, 
and both of them numbering from sixty 
toseventy pupils, are perhaps as prosper- 
ous as could be expected with such small 
means as we have. 


MISSION TO THE SHANS. 
JOURNAL OF MRS. BIXBY. 
Continued from last vol., p. 457. 
Happy Coincidence. 

Jan. 1, 1864.—Scarcely had we finish- 
ed our preparations for the night, when 
the Shans exclaimed, “The Karens are 
coming,” and all started to their feet. 
They said they heard voices in the val- 
ley below ; but, after listening a little, 
we were convinced they were ‘mistaken, 
and all retired torest. Our only disturb- 
ance through the night was the occasional 
dripping of the dew from the Ieaves of 
our bower into our faces, and we awoke 
refreshed by our night’s rest and strength- 
ened by the thought that this is the be- 
ginning of the week of prayer for the 
spread of the gospel throughout the world. 
It seems providential that we should be 
entering upon the most perilous part of 
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our journey just as the cloud of prayer 
begins to spread along the Christian ho- 
rizon. We remember the record we 
were permitted to make last year of God’s 
goodness to us in our work during this 
week, and we hope again to bear testimo- 
ny to his faithfulness. 


Mountain Scenery. 


We are now in the midst of the moun- 

tains ; and the 
Mountains to right of us, 
Mountains to left of us, 
Mountains in front of us, 

make us forget the mountains behind: 

The dense jungle for the most of the 
way shuts from our view the scenery we 
so much wish to behold. Occasionally, 
as we reach the summit of some moun- 
tain peak, we catch a glimpse of the 
grandeur around. At the base of the 
mountain on which we stood, and wind- 
ing hither and thither among the adja- 
cent hills, is doubtless a purling brook ; 
but we hear not the sound of its waters, 
only a soft sighing reaches us, as if the 
silence of the depths below was made au- 
dible to our listening ears. Beyond the 
valley the mountain rises again, and a 
little village clings to its side. Farther 
on, a rising smoke tells us that in the 
valley beyond some rude children of the 
forest have made them a nest; and still 
farther on, a towering range of mountains 
with cloud-capped peaks and rocky sides» 
seems to support the sky. 

We turn a little, and a basin of hills 
lies before us, looking as if some huge 
caldron of seething emerald had been 
suddenly congealed. God made the 
mountains! None but his mighty power 
could have upheaved their hoary peaks, cut 
out their wild ravines, and chiselled their 
deep gorges. Here in the tropics He has 
covered them with living green, and made 
them, almost to their summits, the abodes 
of man; but I have been surprised in all 
our journey to find so little else of life. 
Vegetables and man we see, and with 
man a few of the most common domestic 
animals ; but beyond these we scarce find 
a living thing. Not a bird flits above 
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our heads ; not a squirrel runs across our 
path; even the merry-eyed lizard and 
the parti-colored chameleon, which in the 
plains below may be found on almost 
every tree, have not once met our sight. 
It is wonderful, wonderful,—this stillness 
and death; no, not death, but absence 
of life. Not a fly is buzzing in the sun- 
beams, not a mosquito disturbs our rest 
at night. 

Whether fish swim in the water or not, 
we cannot tell; we do not see them, and 
the natives seem to have no knowledge 
of them. 


Geckho Character and Village. 


We met yesterday two wild men in 
the jungles,—natives of one of the hos- 
tile villages. As our reception will de- 
pend very much on the report they carry 
with them, we paid them special atten- 
tion. Mr. Bixby explained to them the 
objects of our journey, and some of the 
principles of our religion, which they said 
were good, but they seemed more anxious 
to get away than to listen, and soon left, 
though apparently favorably impressed. 

In conversation with our guide during 
the evening, Mr. Bixby learned some fur- 
ther particulars of Geckho character and 
history. Like other wild tribes, they are 
timid, suspicious of strangers and re- 
vengeful. Clinging to their mountain fast- 
nesses, they have had no intercourse with 
Europeans, and have yet to learn that 
the English and Christians are their best 
friends. They are particularly in the 
dark about it now, on account of an at- 
tack made-upon them by the so called 
Christian Karen police, which resulted 
both in the destruction of property and 
the loss of life. If we should make a fa- 
vorable impression upon them, it would 
tend to remove their prejudice and pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of the 
gospel among them. 

About twelve o’clock we reached the 
first of their villages. The people were 
shy, but friendly. We rested for an hour 
and passed on. We found the road filled 
up by the people in several places with 
trees and bamboos, to prevent the ap- 
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proach of enemies, and we had to cut 
our way through. We have encamped 
for the night in an open field, in a valley 
near a village that has been recently de- 
serted. The Karens with us, including 
our guide, show their disregard for the 
property of others by taking whatever 
they like of the fruits of the old field. 
Mr. B. remonstrated with them, but they 
said it was their custom. These people 
have frequent quarrels in which lives are 
lost, growing out of their utter disregard 
of the golden rule. We find the tapioca 
tree here, and the fresh roots roasted re- 
semble the potato. A portion of the 
root may be taken away without injury 
to the tree, but our people have pulled 
up the trees, thus wantonly destroying 
whatever they have touched. We fail 
to make them see that they have done 
any wrong. 
Romantic Encampment. 

Shway Nau Ghyee, Sabbath night, 
Jan. 3.—Sitting on the dirty floor of a 
bamboo hut, carefully watched by a 
band of armed men, is a novel position 
for me to write in; but such is our posi- 
tion to-night. We have not thought it 
best for the watching to be all on one 
side ; and so Mr. Bixby has been up the 
first part of the night, and now I have 
“mounted guard.” 

Would you like a peep at our quarters ? 
The hut is an ordinary mountain house, 
but I think a little older and dirtier than 
any I have ever before seen. The nights 
are cold on the mountains, and every 
house is provided with one or more fire- 
places ; this has two, that is, two square 
holes near the middle of the house, which 
of course consists of only one apartment, 
where something like a box is inserted a 
little below the floor, and filled to a level 
with the floor with ashes. I am seated, 
wrapped in my shawl, near one of these 
places. For fuel, I have two long sticks 
of wood, the smoking ends of which rest 
on the ashes, and every now and then I 
carefully adjust them, thinking to coax a 
little blaze, but with indifferent success. 
The smoke however is abundant. It 
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waves and curls in graceful circles up to 
the palm leaf roof; there it eddies back, 
a little increases in volume, spreads along 
the roof, and then gradually settles till it 
reaches the region of my eyes, at which 
inconvenient height it steadily remains. 
Our coolies are in another building, not 
so comfortable as this, at a little distance 
from us. Our assistants are with us, and 
wrapped in their black blankets they 
look strangely like so many logs ranged 
around the walls of the room. They 
were very sure they should not sleep any 
to-night ; but I am equally sure they are 
sleeping most sonorously ; and I am glad, 
for they have had an anxious day. 


Perils of Mud. 


“How came we here,” do you ask? To 
tell you, I must go back to our encamp- 
ment in the valley. We had a comfort- 
able night there, except that we suffered 
from the cold, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 48 degrees. We left early in the 
morning, but our road was more nearly 
impassable than at any time before.— 
The obstructions put in it by the timid 
people and the obstructions naturally 
there, made our progress most laborious 
and slow. The hills were the steepest, 
the valleys the lowest, and the mud the 
deepest we have yet found. In one place 
we were both thrown from our ponies, 
Mr. Bixby fortunately alighting on his 
feet, in a clump of elephant grass, and I 
most unfortunately alighting broadside in 
the very spot of all the marsh where the 
mud was softest and deepest, for which 
indeed I had reason to be thankful; for 
an extra plunge of my frightened pony 
caused him to fall with his chest and 
knees upon me, and had the mire been 
less deep, I should have been crushed be- 
neath him. With the help of our faith- 
ful Oung Myat I forded my way out, and 
saw with delight a beautiful clear brook 
a few steps in advance, of fordable depth. 
I did not wait for raft or pony to cross, 
but plunged in and gained the opposite 
bank in a lighter and purer state of ap- 
parel, if not a better state of mind. 
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Timid People. 

About noon we reached an old, de- 

serted village, where three persons were 
at work in a field near by. They fled in 
terror at our approach. We called after 
them, and two remained, more because 
they could not get away, than because 
their fears were allayed. The old man 
was a victim of the leprosy, and the first 
joints of his fingers and toes were all 
gone, and other joints would probably 
soon fall off. We spoke to them kindly, 
and as they became a little assured that 
we were friends, they begged for medi- 
cine. When we told them we had none 
for that disease, the old man with an ea- 
ger, piteous gaze, inquired, “Must I die ?” 
Poor creature! We pitied him from our 
hearts, but we could not help him; and 
the little we could tell him of safety from 
a worse malady, he could not compre- 
hend. ; 

The other person continued his flight 
to a village near by, and reported that 
bad people had passed on towards Shway 
Nau Ghyee, their principal village. As 
we approached that village the chief of 
Lapet Ing, our guide, requested us to 
come on slowly, while he with the Henu 
pyau dau chief, who joined us at the first 
village in Geckho proper, would go on in 
advance, to prepare the people for our 
coming ; but if we heard the discharge of 
a gun we were to wait till he returned. 
When we were within a mile of the vil- 
lage the signal gun was heard, and we 
waited with some solicitude for the result. 
While there, the chief of a smaller vil- 
lage who had been notified by the fleeing 
man that enemies had gone on to Shway 
Nau Ghyee, passed with several armed 
men in great haste, and much apparent 
fear, particularly when he saw Mr. Bixby; 
but he gave me one hasty look, survey- 
ing me from head to foot. 

I smiled and spoke kindly to him.— 
His countenance relaxed ; there was half 
a smile, and a decided check in his rapid 
pace, and he passed on. In the valley 
just below, he found a man belonging to 
our guide whom he knew; and learning 


from him that we were not hostile to them,. 
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he sat down and waited with us for the 
return of the guide. He said it was good 
the mamma had come; that when they 
went to fight they did not take their 
wives, but hid them in the jungles, and 
that the teacher by taking the mamma, 
showed that he had not come to fight. 
Our guide returned, with the report that 
the people on seeing him seized their 
arms and fled—men, women and chil- 
dren,—in great consternation. There 
were jungle thickets on three sides of 
their village, in which they could take 
refuge from an attacking party. He saw 
men creeping about in these thickets, 
and some of them had levelled their guns 
at him and his associates before he could 
convince them who he was. His voice 
however was recognized, and as he was 
born in this village and had buried his 
father there, they were persuaded in part 
to return. Permission was given for us 
tocome up. When we arrived at the 
top of the hill, we were received by a 
semi-circle of armed men, who retreated 
as we advanced, thus conducting us into 
the village. 

They were the wildest, fiercest looking 
people I have ever seen. Their arms are 
matchlock guns, of Shan manufacture, 
long, sharp spears, with a sabre-like blade 
at one end, and a long, sharp point at the 
other! sword dahs, and powerful cross 
bows with poisoned arrows, which if they 
once pierce the skin are sure to kill, 
though often by a lingering, painful death. 
Every few minutes they were seen to 
take large draughts of koung, an intoxi- 
eating drink made from rice, and their 
manners gave anything but an assurance 
of security. 


Complaints against the English. 


Mr. Bixby tried to converse with the 
chief, but he was shy and sullen, and 
‘soon began to make complaints against 
the English government. He said that 
an armed force had been sent against 
them by the government, which had de- 
stroyed their property and killed their 
people ; that while they were quietly seat- 
ed upon the ground protesting their in- 
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nocence, they fell upon them, cut one 
man to death with dahs, shot another 
person, a woman,—seized their two chiefs, 
bound them, took them to town,imprison- 
ed them, and they both died; and all 


this, while they were guilty of no offence 
whatever. 


The Christian Karens Accused. 


While he was telling these things, an- 
ger flashed from the faces of those stand- 
ing by. Mr. Bixby quietly assured the 
chief that he was not a government ofli- 
cer, that he had come on no government 
business whatever, and that he was a 
teacher of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
This announcement rather increased than 
diminished their excitement. Several 
voices broke out, “They were Christians 
that fought us, and they were sent by the 
Toungoo teachers!” This placed us in a 
difficult position. 

It was too true that the attacking par- 
ty was the so-called Christian Karen 
mountain militia, and the band was led 
by some of the most prominent Christian 
chiefs of Toungoo. They had made the 
attack on this village ostensibly to recover 
certain persons who had been stolen by 
the Geckhos, but not by the inhabitants 
of this village. Mr. Bixby told the chief 
he would lay the cause of their grievances 
before the government, that the English 
government was kind and humane, and 
would do right, but that probably they 
did not know all the facts in the case. 
At this the countenance of the fierce old 
chief relaxed, and for the first time he 
was seen to smile. “Yes,” he said, “how 
can a man weigh with half a pair of 
scales? The government have had only 
the statement of our enemies, and our 
side they have never heard.” “Very 
good,” said Mr. B, “I shall be able to 
give them a view of this whole matter 
from your standpoint.” 

The chief turning to his principal men, 
said, “Then this teacher is our friend ;” 
“Yes,” was the response; “this teacher 
is our friend ;” and there was a change in 
ther bearing almost immediately. One 
by one the weapons were laid aside, the 
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women and children were called in from 
the jungles, and the village assumed 
something like its wonted quiet. Still, a 
treacherous people is always on the look- 
out for treachery, and a strict watch was 
kept over all our movements; and with 
an eagle eye the young men kept sweep- 
ing the whole range of their vision, as if 
there was still a lurking fear of some hos- 
tile party springing upon them. 
“Drinking Truth.” 

The chiefs now proposed to enter into 
a covenant with Mr. Bixby to be friends 
forever. This is a long established cus- 
tom of theirs, and is called “Drinking 
Truth.” It is similar in purport to the 
smoking of the calumet with the Ameri- 
can Indians, and the eating of salt with 
the Spaniards; but the ceremony is dif- 
ferent, and may be varied according to 
circumstances, thus: The two principal 
persons wishing to form the friendly alli- 
ance pierce a vein in each other’s arm, let 
the blood flow into a bamboo, and after 
drinking of it themselves, give it to their 
followers, and all who drink of it are in- 
cluded in the ‘covenant. This mode, 
though common among themselves, was, 
of course, revolting to us. 

Another mode is for the chiefs to dip 
their spears together into a bamboo full 
of koung, and all drink of it. 

Another mode is for the chiefs to plant 
a small, long-lived tree between the ter- 
ritories of the two chiefs, each promising 
over the tree that while that tree lives 
there shall be no war between them. 
This is common among neighboring 
chiefs. 

Another way still is, to kill and eat to- 
gether some animal, as an ox, a buffalo, 
a goat, or a pig. This last mode was 
chosen for us, and the chief proceeded 
with his own hand to slaughter and pre- 
pare the animal—a fine large pig. The 
vital parts were cooked separately with 
pepper and salt for the covenant, and the 
remainder generously divided among our 
people for food. 


Curiosity of the People. 
As these preparations were begun, I 
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climbed the ladder into the house set 
apart for us, and began making such ar- 
rangements as I could for “housekeep- 
ing” during our stay. The people, who 
seemed to have laid aside their great fear, 
became exceedingly troublesome with 
their great curiosity to see and handle 
everything that pertained to us. They 
tried on my riding cap, and I had much 
ado to keep it from going the rounds of 
the village. They peered into our bas- 
kets, pulled open our bags, and even my 
own private carpet bag I could scarce 
keep out of their hands. 
Accident from using a Pistol. 
By some means, they caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Bixby’s pocket pistol, a small re- 
volver which was presented to him when 
we left America by Messrs. Allen and 
Wheelock, of Worcester. They were 
delighted, and insisted on taking it. Mr. 
Bixby told them no; they must not even 
look at it in the crowded house; but if 
they would go down stairs where there 
was not such a crowd, he would let them 
see how it was made. He would not let 
it go out of his hands, and tried to let 
only a few come near him at a time to 
examine it. But their curiosity could 
not be restrained. They pressed upon 
him, a cartridge was discharged, and the 
ball lodged in the breast of one of their 
young men. I heard the report, followed 
in a few minutes by the frantic cries of 
awonfan. I hasteneddown. A woman 
was standing at the foot of the ladder 
crying wildly, with chattering teeth, and 
gesticulating fearfully towards a crowd 
at a little distance. I went thither, and 
you may judge how I felt to see Mr. Bix- 
by in the centre of the crowd, pale as 
death, and holding in his arms a lad 
whose chest was marked with blood. He 
had pressed his finger upon the wound 
and could not leave him. I immediately 
prepared lint and a bandage, assuring 
the woman, who proved to be the boy’s 
mother—though I scarcely knew what I 
said—that he would not die. When our 
guide saw what was done he turned pale, 


nearly fainting. The preparations for 
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“Drinking Truth” were suspended ; ex- 
cited eyes, filled with distrust, glared up- 
on Mr. Bixby, and I thought, “what will 
become of him if it proves fatal !” 

On examination, Mr. Bixby found the 
ball had passed horizontally towards the 
shoulder, making only a flesh wound; 
and as we had stopped the bleeding, and 
there were no unfavorable symptoms, the 
anxiety of the people was soon quieted, 
and we were able to conVince many of 
them what all had doubted, that it was 
purely an accident. The second chief 
said, “Truly, it is only an accident, and 
the teacher is not to blame; it is our own 
fault; but there is no occasion for anxi- 
ety, the young man will not die.” The 
principal chief came and examined him 
—he was his nephew—and said there 
was no cause for blame, no cause for 
anxiety ; the boy would be well in a few 
days, and returned to his preparations 
for the covenant. _ 

We took the young man to our. room 
and cared for him as one cares for his 
own life and even more ; for it seemed to 
Mr. B. that if this boy died, it would com- 
pletely cut off all hope of a speedy intro- 
duction of the gospel to this wild people, 
and seal up more closely than ever the 
nearest and best route to the Shan coun- 
try; and this one object is dearer to him 
than life. 

Covenant Ratified. 

In the evening the covenant was rati- 
fied between Mr. B. and his company. 
and the chief and the most of his company. 
A few, however, among whom was the 
brother of the wounded man,—refused to 
eat, and still clung to their guns and 
spears. Every little while this brother 
comes in and looks at the wound, and as 
he goes out he says with an ominous shake 
of the head, “If he lives, it is well!” 
We watched with him alternately last 
night, and though his Shoulder is swollen 
badly, we see no alarming symptoms. 


The Sabbath Excitement. 
This morning (the Sabbath) Mr. Bix- 
by preached to the people the way of 
life. A few listened, but the greater 
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portion seemed quite indifferent. The 
chief of this village went very early to 
visit Neghyau, their principal chief, and 
returned about ten o’clock. He said the 
chiefs were holding a council to deter- 
mine what was best to be done with the 
teacher, whether to receive him and allow 
him to pass on, or require him to return 
by the way he came, and that Neghyau 
would send messengers before night. 

Towards evening three armed men 
came in from Neghyau’s village. There 
were also several arrivals from other vil- 
lages, all armed savage looking men. 
Before night a large collection of armed 
men filled the village. Several circum- 
stances excited the suspicions of all our 
men, assistants and coolies, that an at- 
tack on us was intended. All the women 
and children left the village with one or 
two exceptions, and the Shans said that 
messengers were despatched in the night 
before in different directions, and it was 
evident this multitude had collected as 
the result. 


Unwelcome Visitors. 


Just at sunset Neghyau’s men made a 
surprising demonstration. Suddenly ex- 
claiming, “The governor is coming to de- 
stroy us! the governor is coming to de- 
stroy us,”—they began dancing and 
brandishing their spears in a most excit- 
ed manner. A circle gathered around 
them and joined in their gestures, the 
koung they been drinking all day no 
doubt aiding their fears. Several of our 
men who saw it were exceedingly terri- 
fied; but Mr. Bixby went up to them, 
addressing them affectionately, “Broth- 
ers, what is the matter?” “A messenger 
has come from below who says the com- 
missioner is coming with armed force to 
destroy us,” was the reply. Mr. Bixby 
calmly but earnestly assured them that 
was all a mistake. He knew the com- 
missioner, and that he had no such inten- 
tion towards them. Moreover he had 
gone to Shwaygyeen to meet the chief 
commissioner, and could not possibly be 
on his way to Geckho. In this statement 
our guide joined; but the men still 
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doubted. And not till both Mr. Bixby 
and the guide had pledged their own 
lives that an armed force should not 
come upon them, was their excitement 
allayed. 

Soon after this, one of our assistants 
came in and reported several signal fires 
in the direction of Neghyau’s village. 
Mr. Bixby went out and saw three or 
four. One approached, and as it came 
near, disappeared ; he sent two men to 
the head of the path to see who came up ; 
there were several armed men. This 
convinced us that there were others with 


the other fires, and Mr. Bixby called the’ 


chief and firmly but kindly demanded 
what it meant, and why the women and 
children had left the village. He said 
the women and some of the men had 
gone out where the lights were to catch 
rats, which they are accustomed to eat. 
This did not seem probable, and we saw 
that our guide was troubled, but we could 
do nothing but wait. We returned to 
our room, followed by a crowd of men 
with their guns and spears. 

We endured their presence a while, 
talking kindly to them, and then asked 
them to go down, as we were very tired ; 
a part of them went, but three men seem- 
ed determined to stay. After a while 
Mr. Bixby again told them the mamma 
was very tired and sleepy, but it was not 
her custom to go to sleep with strange 
menin the room. Would they not there- 
fore be kind to her and go down. They 
hesitated alittle, said a few words to each 
other, and slowly left the room. They 
all adjourned to a house near by, and 
we have heard them in loud, excited con- 
versation all night. Our guide advised 
us to be quiet and move about but little, 
as they were watching us, and would be 
alarmed by any unusual appearance. 
We hope, however, with the blessing of 
God to go quietly'on in the morning, 
which is now very near. 

4.—Monday. As soon as it was light 
this morning, the people came pouring 
into our room again, but chiefly without 
their guns,—their night’s vigils seeming 
to have satisfied them that we at least in- 
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tended them no harm, and they made no 
other objection to our going than to hin- 
der us greatly by their much talking and 
importunity for presents. 

We left the wounded boy walking 
about, eating and talking with the rest, 
and doubtless he will be quite well in a 
few days. I am not without the hope 
that this mysterious accident, as we call it, 
may be a special providence with regard 
to this boy, and that he may yet bea 
preacher of the gospel. A large number 
of people followed us with their chiefs, 
and they were joined by armed parties 
on the way, which confirms our suspicion 
that armed parties slept within calling 
distance. 


Reception by the Chief. 


A little past noon we came near to 
Neghyau’s village. He is the most pow- 
erful chief of all, in fact an independent 
prince. He sent messengers to have us 
stop half a mile out, and requested 
Mr. Bixby with me and our guide to 
meet him at his house, leaving our party 
who were already surrounded by a body 
of armed men outside. After a little 
consideration Mr. B. concluded that if 
Neghyau with all his armed men could 
not trust us with our small party, we 
could not trust ourselves alone with him. 
He therefore sent in our guide with this 
message—“Tell the chief, Neghyau, the 
teacher has no business with him what- 
ever—he needs no other permission than 
that of the great governor to travel any- 
where in British territory ; if the chief 
does not choose to come and see him, he 
will pass quietly on through his country 
to the Shan country; but it would give 
him pleasure to go with the chief Ne- 
ghyau’s favor. 

This brought him out, and his daugh- 
ter, in the absence of the mother, came 
to receive us. As he approached, and 
his eyes fell on a white man and a white 
woman for the first time, he stopped and 
gazed with astonishment. Mr. Bixby 


advanced and gave him his hand, which 
he took, when told to do so by our guide. 
He then said, “You must go to my house 
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to sleep to-night.” Mr. Bixby expressed 
his desire to go on, as the day was not 
spent. “If you go on, it will not be good. 
I cannot be responsible for you. If you 
eat my rice, I shall be bound to take care 
of you as long as your life is supported 
by my food. I want the pleasure of sat- 
sfying you and your company with rice.” 

We yielded, and passed on to his vil- 
lage, between sentinels placed on each 
side of the road, an armed force being in 
our rear. 

His house is the largest and best native 
house I have seen in the country, and 
according to the notions of this people, 
his style of living is princely. He has 
appropriated the best of his house to our 
use, and desires us to call for everything 
we want. He says, “Jf you want a little, 
say so; if you want a great deal, say so; 
you shall have what you want.” Turning 
to me he said, ‘Do you want an “in- 
ghee?” meaning the upper part of a 
Geckho woman’s dress. I told him I was 
not accustomed to wear that kind; “but,” 
said he, “Do you want one to carry away 
with you? I want to give you one.” I 
told him I would take one with pleasure, 
- and he gave me one of their nicest and 
best manufacture, though I dare say he 
will want several times its value from us 
before we get away. He has proposed 
to “drink truth” this evening, and Mr. 
Bixby cheerfully consents, as it is merely 
recognizing in their way the Saviour’s 
Golden Rule that is binding on us under 
all circumstances. 

He asks questions about our religion 
which Mr. Bixby has great pleasure in 
answering, and our assistants, those who 
speak Burmese, are not idle. The Bur- 
mese is the only language by which we 
can communicate with them, as they do 
not understand the Karen dialects. 


Superstition—Nat Worship. 


Tuesday.—We were greatly refreshed 
by our stay at Neghyau’s. After the 
ceremony of the covenant had been this 
second time performed, the men seemed 
to lay aside all fear, and the interest and 
attention with which Neghyau and oth- 
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ers listened to religious instruction till a 
late hour at night, tilled our hearts with 
encouragement and hope. He again gen- 
erously provided food for our men ; butfor 
our ponies it was far otherwise. They not 
only gave them nothing to eat, but would 
not allow them to eat in their village, 
They think that in some preéxistent state, 
ponies, elephants and men belonged to the 
same race ; and that if they eat the same 
food now, they will here soon be visited 
by disease and death, and in some future 
state, will become ponies and elephants 
again. Ifa wild elephant passes through 
‘their rice fields and eats a little rice, they 
make expensive offerings to the Nats 
(evil spirits) to propitiate their favor, and 
ward off the calamities they fear. The 
worship of the Nats seems to be their 
only religious observance, and their great 
habitual sin, the drinking of koung. 
Neghyau is with us to-day, but our 
faithful guide,. Moung Shway Yah, left us 
this morning to return to LapetIng. We 
parted from him with much regret. The 
people along the road, from villages far 
and near, came out to see us, and often, 
at the request of Neghyau, we stop, that 
they may gratify their curiosity in tak- 
ing a “good look” at the white strangers. 


Bo Ghyee, the Aged Chief. 


We shall sleep to-night in one of Bo 
Ghyee’s villages, Neghyau with us. Bo 
Ghyee is the chief whose reputation has 
reached us in Toungoo. He is old now, 
they say seventy-five years, and is giving 
up his active influence to Neghyau. I 
am curious to see him, as I think he 
would realize my childish idea of Bun- 
yan’s giants, Pope and Pagan, in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. He has been a pow- 
erful prince, and the terror of all the sur- 
rounding country. At the head of the 
Geckho chiefs, and able to influence the 
Saukoos and Brect in the South East, 
and the Harshwes and Padoungs on the 
North East, he was able to call out a 
large army of savage men. Neghyau is 
his son-in-law, and will succeed to his 
position and influence. His territory, 
lies a part in British Burmah, a part in 
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Burmah Proper, a part in Karennee and 
a part in Shan Land, and his people ac- 
knowledge no other head. Up tothis time 
the British Government have made no 
attempt to bring them under their laws, 
and all invaders have been easily ex- 
pelled. 

This road was once a thoroughfare to 
the Shan States, but the alleged robber- 
ies and cruelties of Bo Ghyee long since 
closed it against all Shan travellers. We 
are often compelled to cut our way 
through the jungle. The tracks of wild 
elephants abound in this region, and they. 
are said to be abundant on these hills. 
We hear them in the night, but do not 
see them. 

Wednesday. — Neghyau left us this 
morning, but three of his men will go 
‘with us as guides into the Shan States. 
We shall cross the boundary to-day. 
We have come on slowly thus far, but 
we think God has led us, and we trust 
the frequent delays which have been un- 
avoidable on our part have not been in 

vain. 
Another Mishap. 

A little incident occurred this morning, 
which excites some anxiety. 

I have already spoken of the great re- 
gard the Shans have for the bamboo on 
which they carry their baskets. One of 
our Burmans, ignorant of their notions 
happened to give one of them a little 
push, as it stood leaning against a tree, 
which sent it rolling down the hill. The 
Shan was angry and spoke harshly, call- 
ing hard names. The Burman was ex- 
cited and replied, at which the whole 
body of Shans, except the assistants, in 
great rage started to their feet, brand- 
ishing their fists, jumping and dancing 
like so many fiends, declaring they would 
take the life of every Burman there. But 

Mr. B. caught the first Shan around the 

waist, Oung Myat grasped another, and 

Neghyau interfered, so that the melée was 

soon quelled, but angry, revengeful feel- 

ings remain. The Burmans at first said 
they would not goon; they were afraid ; 
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not be injured while we were near and they 
continued with us, but at a safe distance 
from the Shans. Mr. B. had engaged at an 
early day a company of men in whom we 
thought we could confide; but as the 
time for our departure drew on, one after 
another was excused, chiefly on account 
of illness either of themselves or families ; 
but some from fear on account of the in- 
surrection in the Shan States and other 
causes. Mr. B. was unwilling to take 
men who were afraid, and was forced 
therefore to take men whom he did not 
know. 


They have all the way, from one cause 
or another, given us anxiety; but we 
have not before thought them ill-temper- 
ed men. They seemed very much afraid 
in Shway Nau Ghyee, and when we left 
there they procured some spears and 
swords dahs to defend, they said, them- 
selves and us from the enemies around. 
They would have used them this morning 
for a very different purpose, if they had 
not been restrained. We think, however, 
it is like a childish freak, and will soon 
pass away. . 

Wednesday night.—Encamped again 
in the jungles, and glad to be free for a lit- 
tle from the impertinent curiosity of igno- 
rant villagers. 

The Boundary Passed. 

We have probably passed the bounda- 
ry, and, if God wills, we shall not again 
for a long time breathe British air. 

The next villages we shall enter will 
be Shans; but there is a long space of 
jungle between us and them. We ex- 
pect to sleep two and perhaps three 
nights more before reaching the villages. 
The Shans tell us the road on the other 
side will be good, and we can go on foot. 
We have scarce looked behind us since 

we started. Our faces are Shanwards. 
God grant his gracious power to the pur- 
pose of our hearts. 
Turned Back—Warning. 
Friday night.—How shall I, how can 
I tell you that we have made two long, 
hard days’ journeys, and are again en- — 


but we persuaded them that they would 


camped in the very spot where we were 
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Wednesday night! Itis evenso. Why, 
God knows, and our confidence in Him 
says it is good; but we cannot see, and 
our hearts are sorely tried. 
We slept soundly Wednesday night, 
and broke our encampment in fine spirits. 
As we were leaving the spot, one of our 
coolies, Pay Dee, who has been with us 
in Toungoo as an inquirer, though not a 
Christian, lingered till the rest were out 
of sight, and then, turning to me, said 
hurriedly, ““Mamma, there is reason to be 
careful; there are bad men,” at the same 
time indicating by a motion of his head, 
the direction the coolies and our Karen 
guides had just taken. Thinking he 
meant the latter, as they were Geckhos, 
I said, “O no, there is no occasion to fear ; 
they are not bad men.” “Not that; not 
that !” said he, hastily, “I pity the mam- 
ma! be careful, be careful!” And catch- 
ing up his burden, he hurried on after 
the rest. We soon came to a marshy 
place which we had difficulty in crossing, 
some of our saddle gear broke, and while 
that was being mendéd, Mr. Bixby saw 
Pay Dee talking with our most faithful 
and trusted Burman assistant, Moung 
Ong. We thought his conduct strange, 
but attributed it to his fear of the Geck- 
hos. Our coolies gave us an unusual 
amount of trouble all day, giving no heed 
to Mr. Bixby’s wishes, and following his 
directions only when he assumed an air 
of decided authority and commanded. 

In the afternoon we passed near a vil- 
lage, the last of the Geckhos and the 
first in the Shan States, and the people 
came out to see us. Our assistants pro- 
posed to buy some provisions of them, 
and they said, “We will go to the village 
and get them, and bring them to your 
camp to-night.” But after this our cool- 
ies went on with astonishing speed, as if 
determined to leave the village as far be- 
hind them as possible. When we stopped 
for the night, Mr. B., as usual, selected the 
place for our tent, and pointing to a fa- 
vorable place near by, said to the coolies, 
“You may stop there.” They gave no 
heed to this, and soon we saw one, who 
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them during the last few days, point to 
several places near the tent, where the 
coolies located themselves in parties of 
three or four. They thus formed a cir- 
cle quite arovnd the tent. Mr. Bixby 
saw no special reason for objecting to this, 
and so made no remark. 


A Second Warning. 

While they were cooking rice, Mr. B. 
and I, as we were accustomed to do every 
night, went round to them all, speaking 
encouraging words, and ascertaining 
whether any of'them were ill or suffering 
in any way ; and this night we gave sev- 
eral of them medicines for some slight in- 
dispositions. Presently, Moung Ong came 
to Mr. Bixby, who was a little apart from 
the company, saying he had something 
to tell him,—that he must be careful, for 
we were in danger. 


Plot Unfolded. 


He then went on to state what the 
coolie who spoke to me in the morning 
had told him. He said that some of the 
coolies had been talking strangely at dif- 
ferent times on the journey, but that he 
had not understood them till the night 
before, when they divulged a plot for 
our destruction, and entered into an 
agreement for its execution. They 
thought we had money and valuable 
goods with us, which they could thus ob- 
tain. They had frequently heard us say 
we had not; but they did not believe we 
should undertake such a journey with so 
little as we really had. We had with 
us only about seventy dollars in money, 
and our only valuable articles, so far as 
they were concerned, were a few silk 
handkerchiefs and two blankets, designed 
for presents, if occasion should require, to 
some chiefs through whose districts we 
wanted to pass. One of the men said 
he knew we had Rs. 500, in silver and 
200 in gold, and that when we had well 
passed the border and were in the great 
jungle, it would be a good opportunity to 
destroy us and the assistants, burn the 
tent and our bodies, take the money, the 
goods and the ponies, and go where they 


had been particularly prominent among 


liked, and no one would ever know what 
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had become of the teacher.” “Yes,” said 
another, “and I could then wear gold in 
my ears.” 

Moreover he said he had formerly been 
a leader of banditti in this very region, 
and not far from here, among the moun- 
tains whither we were going, there were 
a hundred and fifty men of his own sort, 
whom he knew, and into whose hands 
he would deliver us if they failed to ac- 
complish their purpose. However, they 
said they should not fail; for if they were 
prevented that night, they would do it 
the next. If all the coolies did not join 
in the plot, they should be delivered with 
the rest of the party into the hands of the 
banditti, and thus ali would be killed. 
So many of the coolies were heartily en- 
gaged in the plan the rest were afraid 
and consented to join. The leader then 
solemnly pledged them to stand by him, 
by piercing a vein in his arm and ming- 
ling the blood with some koung he had 
carried two days for that purpose, and 
making them all drink of it. If any one 
hesitated, he was threatened with certain 
death. 

They then assigned to different indi- 
viduals different parts in the fearful 
tragedy. The leader was to thrust Mr. 
Bixby through with a spear while we 
were asleep, and the one who said “he 
could then wear gold in his ears” was to 
kill me and our principal assistant at the 
same time. This being done, they said 
the rest would be afraid and would shikoe 
to them, when they could put them to 
death at their leisure. Moung Ong said 
he had pondered this in his mind all day, 
scarcely believing it, though he could see 
no reason why Pay Dee should tell it if 
not true, and not wishing to give the 
teacher pain; but since stopping for the 
night, another coolie, Matah, had told 
him the same, saying he had entered the 
league from fear and with the intention 
of telling the teacher as soon as possible. 
Mr. Bixby called Matah, and he told 
him the same. While he was talking 
with Matah, a third coolie, a friend of 
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What Was to be Done. 


There was no reason to doubt the truth 
of their statements, and it only remained 
to consider what was best to be done. 
All that could be done for the night was 
to arrange our means of defence in the 
best possible manner and keep a careful 
watch. Burmans and Karen assistants 
we could rely upon, and they were made 
acquainted with the plot. One boy, who 
speaks both Shan and Burmese fluently, 
said he had overheard things from the 
coolies during the day that he thought 
very strange, but now he knew what 
they meant. 

It soon became evident that the lead- 
ers of the plot suspected they had, been * 
betrayed. They manifested great un- 
easiness, holding stealthy communica- 
tions with different individuals, and 
watching all our movements. About nine 
o’clock, the fires of the coolies, which they 
commonly kept all night, were put out; 
and as ours was still burning they could 
see all our movements while their own 
were concealed. Mr. B., therefore,-or- 
dered our fire put out. Soon after a 
wild elephant was heard crashing through 
the bamboos. The Shans cried out, “A 
wild elephant is coming! Fire, teacher, 
fire!” Mr. B. discharged one shot from 
his double-barrelled gun. They called 
for another! he, thinking it might be a 
ruse, told them, “No! if you want to 
keep the elephants away, you must kin- 
dle your fires.” It is well known that 
wild elephants are afraid of fire. After 
this they kindled their fires a little, 
enough to give us a view of their motions. 

It was an anxious time for us. What 
should we do inthe morning? We were 
in a dense jungle, far beyond British pro- 
tection. The suspicions, doubts and 
fears concerning us of the people we had 
just passed through were scarcely allay-' 
ed. There were two days more of jun- 
gle-travel before us, before we could 
reach any village ; and then, according to 
the assertion of the leader of the con- 
spirators, we should be among his own 


Matah, came up and confirmed what had 
been said. 


people and his brethren in iniquity. If 
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we went on, and these men with us, we 
must watch day and night incessantly to 
prevent a surprise. If we dismissed them 
from our company, it would be only to 
turn them loose into the jungle, where 
they would be out of our sight, and could 
the more easily accomplish their wicked 
purpose, and it was impossible there to 
get other coolies. If we could send the 
_ leaders back under a sufficient guard, we 
might throw away a part of our effects 
and goon. But that we could not do, for 
we had no guard to send back. If it 
would be right for Mr. Bixby to take the 
law into his own hands and make an ex- 
ample of one of the leaders of the con- 
spiracy by shooting him on the spot, we 
might then go on; but as a Christian 
teacher he could not think of that: Our 
only relief in the terrible suspense was 
“looking up.” We felt that with the 
morning, light would come. The fires 
were again put out or suffered to go 
down, soon after which another wild ele- 
phant was heard, this time quite near. 
One of the Shans jumped up and started 
towards us. 


“Don’t you come here,” said Mr. Bix- 
by. “There’s an elephant, teacher! 
There’s an elephant!” “Go back, or I 
shall fire upon you,” was the reply; “if 
you are afraid of the elephant, kindle 
your fires.” The fires were again light- 
ed, and there was but little sleep after 
that among the coolies. I could see the 
leader every little while, get up, look 
carefully around, come a little towards 
the tent, and go back, thrust his spear 
petulantly into the ground, drag his 
blanket around him, and lie down, but 
evidently not to sleep. Whenever he 
lay down another would sit up, so that 
they had a constant watch. 


We were thankful when the morning 
dawned. We did not at first tell the 
Geckhos, our guides, of the plot, but it 
was necessary to do so early in the morn- 
ing. As soon as they heard it, they said, 
“We cannot go on; we are afraid, we must 
go back immediately.” The Burmans 
also said, “we must go back.” We had 
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with difficulty persuaded them to go on 
from the last village. 


The Measures Taken. 


Only one assistant, and that the Ka- 
ren, Plah Dau, would stand by us if we 
went on. He said, “It is very difficult, 
but I will go whichever way the teacher 
does.” All the rest, with one voice said, 
“We will go back.” To go on without 
guides, without assistants, with only one 
person with us, who had not plotted or 
consented to a plot against our lives, 
would be simply fool-hardiness. But how 
should we go back? That too was difli- 
cult. We could not dismiss our coolies, 
any better than we could goon. We 
could not take them all back with us; 
they might altogether at any time over- 
power us. They were strong men, twelve 
in number, and the assistants, except two, 
weak and timid. Our only way seemed 
to be to divide them, leaving the leaders 
out, too few to do us harm alone, and the 
rest we could take care of on the way. 
Mr. Bixby therefore taking his gun in 
hand, and standing with the assistants, 
several of whom were armed in some way, 
though one only with an axe, called the 
attention of the coolies, and told them 
he knew their thoughts; they were plot- 
ting our destruction. A sort of depre- 
catory growl from the two leading ones was 
the reply to this, and Mr. Bixby immedi- 
ately added, “Several have confessed, 
and brought the whole thing to light.” 
“Who have confessed ? Who have told 
anything,” they exclaimed. Mr. Bixby 
assured them he should not tell; but 
they continued vociferating, partly deny- 


ing any plot, and partly demanding who . 


had told, till Mr. Bixby commanded 
them to be silent at the peril of their 
lives. They then stopped, and Mr. Bix- 
by told them it was useless to talk; he 
knew all their plans, and he knew that 
some had joined in the plot from fear, 
and others because they had been per- 
suaded by men worse than themselves ; 
that such he could forgive, and if they 
took up their baskets and went quietly 
back to Toungoo he should make no com- 
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plaints againstthem. There were others, 
he said, and he knew who they were, 
who had plotted willingly, because their 
hearts were bad and they wanted money ; 
these must goanother way. They might 
return to Toungoo if they wished, but 
by another road. They must not follow 
us, for he would give information at all 
the villages, that they might be appre- 
hended and sent prisoners to Toungoo. 
He then called the names of all but three. 
telling them if they had no heart in the 
plot to indicate it by coming over to his 
side, and giving him their spears. This 
all but one did. One hesitated, saying 
he had fault, and was afraid. He was a 
young man, and Mr. Bixby chose to take 
him back rather than to leave him with 
the others; and so told him if he went 
faithfully home, he would make no com- 
plaint against him, and he came over. 
The other three, who, as the coolies all 
said, were the leaders, were greatly en- 
raged. The chief of them, tall, gaunt, 
and wiry, with a black blanket thrown 
over his head and falling nearly to his 
feet, walked back and forth with short, 
fretful, stamping strides like a caged ti- 
ger. Muttering sometimes inaudibly, 
sometimes in a loud voice denying, some- 
times admitting the whole plot, and say- 
ing he was a very bad man and deserved 
to die, and again declaring he would be 
revenged on those who had told, now 
thrusting his spear violently into the 
ground and now pulling it violently out 
again, but kept at bay by Mr. Bixby’s 
steady. eye and loaded gun, he seemed a 
very fiend. Mr. B. demanded their spears 
and dahs. They made no move to give 
them up. He ordered one of our men to 
go and take them, bringing his gun in 
range if they resisted. When their arms 
were all secured, he called for their bas- 
kets. A part of the food they carried for 
us we abandoned, a part was taken by 
our guides and the other coolies, and with 
the heaviest hearts we have borne in 
Burmah, we turned our faces homeward. 


At Home Again. 
At home again. I have had no heart 
2 


*o write during all our journey home. It 
has been such a weary way! Even the 
thought that we should soon see our dear 
children was scarcely sufficient to tinge 
the edge of the cloud, that heavy, cold 
and dark, settled upon us. Silent, de- 
jected, sad, we dragged ourselves up the 
steep mountains and down into the val- 
leys, scarcely knowing one from the 
other. Toomuch cast down to hold each 
other up, we crushed the bitter disappoint- 
ment into the depths of our own hearts, 
and struggled to keep repining from our 
lips. It is all right! we know it is; but 
what does it indicate? Have we mis- 
taken the providence of God? Did we 
essay to run before we were sent? Why 
were we permitted to cherish the purpose 
in our hearts so long, to make all our ar- 
rangements for the journey, to pass safe- 
ly through so many dangers by the way, 
and when we had just put our eager feet 
upon the soil of the desired land, why 
were we thus turned back? These and 
many other questions we pondered by 
the way; but we got no answer, save 
that we shall know hereafter. We re- 
member the faithful servant who “essay- 
ed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suf- 
fered him not,” who oftentimes purposed 
to go to Rome,” but was “let hitherto ;» 
and we may not count it strange concern- 
ing the fiery trial that has tried us. 

One incident of our homeward journey 
I will mention, and then close this long 
letter. 


Incident on the Way. 


It was Saturday evening when we ar- 
rived again at the village where our cool- 
ies had their altercation with the Bur- 
mans. Our guides asked permission to 
leave for a little while. They had hardly 
been gone an hour, when, looking up the 
hill, we saw a large train of attendants 
coming towards us. It was Boghyee and 
his followers. He carried a sworddah 
and some of his followers were armed ; 
but not as for any special occasion. Our 
guides had found him on a visit to his 
brother, at a village near by, and he had 
come down to see us. He wanted us to 
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go directly back with him and spend the 
Sabbath at his house. We told him it 
was so late we would sleep where we 
were ; but early in the morning would go 
with him and sleep the next night at his 
house. He therefore sat down to talk 
and spend the night with us. In some 
respects his personal appearance quite 
realizes my ideal; but he is not altogeth- 
er the decrepid savage old giant I had 
expected tosee. I should call him gen- 
erally a fine-looking old man, were it not 
for his overhanging eyebrows, beneath 
which his deep set, small, dark grey eyes 
for the most part hide themselves, peep- 
ing out furtively yet piercingly now and 
then, as if he would take in all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of those around 
him, to be secretly considered and used 
for his own purposes. 
been a powerful and wicked man; but 
deeds which performed with an enlighten- 
ed conscience, would leave. fiendish lines 
upon the countenance, seem here to make 
no trace, and the face is as placid as if 
only good had been done. 

He inquired particularly about the ob- 
jects of our journey and the reason of 
our return. He said, “It is well you have 
come back. The Shans are very treach- 
erous; they have no truth; why do you 
go to them? Teach us. We want to 
learn, but we have no books and no teach- 
ers. I am an old man and I want to 
hear your law.” 

Mr. Bixby began by telling him the 
condition of man in this world, all alike 
sinners, and burdened with trouble, sor- 
row and care; but in the next world 
there will be two conditions, one of joy 
and one of sorrow, a heaven and a hell. 
“Show me the road to heaven,” said he, 
“T very much want to arrive there.” He 
listened till a late hour, and then said, “I 
will sleep now, but you must go with me 
to-morrow and preach to my people.” 
We went early in the morning and spent 
the Sabbath with the old man, a quiet, 
peaceful Sabbath. We were kindly 
treated, and many of the people listened 
attentively to truth they never heard be- 
fore, and till their dying day might not 


He has doubtless’ 
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have heard, if we had not been thus turn- 
ed back. 
“God is his own interpreter 
And He will make it plain.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. BIXBY. 

The following letters tell their own story. 
We give the correspondence, as likely to inter- 
est the readers of the Magazine, both for its 
intrinsic worth on both sides, and for the in- 
formation it communicates in regard to the 
movements and successes of Mr. Bixby. 


LETTER TO MR. BIXBY. 

May 22, 1864.—How are you? Where 
are you? at the date of this letter.— 
Well, I trust, and am sure,—for you are 
the Lord’s, and in his constant keeping. 
How He watches over you; how his an- 
gels tend you, though you see them not 
with the outward eye! “They that turn 
many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever.” How blessed is 
your lot !—an ambassador of mercy and 
glad tidings from the King of kings. I 
think you must have great success, as 
your “eye is single” and continually on — 
God. You were not sent so wondrously 
to that high place of the field—that path- 
way to the myriads of the Chinese em- 
pire, without a great purpose. “My 
word shall not return unto me void, but 
shall accomplish that whereto I sent it.” 

Ihave been in prayer for you now. 
I cannot doubt that the writing this let- 
ter to you is immediately suggested of 
God. I took up my pen more particu- 
larly to ask you to tell me freely what 
your wants are for the Lord’s work. I 
should probably have most satisfaction in 
meeting, or helping to meet, the expenses 
of evangelistic journeys toward and right 

into China, and perhaps to Zimmai.— 
May we soon, by the immediate help of 
God, be able to go right up to Yunnan, 
and there make known the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

We really must pray for this with earn- 
estness of entreaty, and pleading that 
will take no denial. Jesus, that most 
precious name and person,—that indis- 
pensable good provided for man,—was a 


“propitiation for the sins of the whole 
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world.” And Jesus himself said, “Go 
into all the world,” &c. Let us pray 
with intense earnestness that God will 
work wondrously in making known his 
truth to the Shans, and all along and to- 
wards and into China. 
gospel !” it was certainly given, and such 
an infinite price was prepaid for its 
realization, that it should be accepted by 
some, at least, wherever it is proclaimed 
in simple faith with holy energy. O for 
the day when “the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the sea!” For this, too, 
this day of far exceeding glory, we must 
unceasingly pray with earnestness. 


MR. BIXBY’S REPLY. 


Praying and Wrestling. 

Toungoo, British Burmah, August 7, 
1864.—My very dear brother,— Your 
letter of the 22nd May came to hand by 
the last mail, and it deeply moved my 
heart. I infer from your questions and 
a single remark, that you had just come 
from the closet where your soul had been 
poured out in special pleadings for me 
and the Shan Mission. I have great con- 
fidence in such specific prayers. Indeed, 
I have very little confidence in any other. 
Those prayers in which we ask every- 
thing we can think of, and then ask God 
to make up in giving what we lack in 
asking, without being in any sense the 
expression of felt want, do not amount 
to much. Such are not the “effectual, 
fervent,”—that is, intensely earnest 
prayers which “avail much.” We have 
in these days much praying, but I fear 
very little wrestling. But, thank God, 
we have a few “Israels.” May they be 
multiplied a thousand fold. 

I have a painful conviction that a great 
part of the so-called Christian world is 
asleep—or, it may be, dead. But Satan 
is not dead, nor does he slumber, nor are 
his emissaries easily drawn away, or en- 
ticed, or put to sleep. They are intensely 
earnest. If any of Christ’s servants show 
an equal earnestness, their own brethren 
are ready to call them enthusiasts. Let 
us mingle deep humiliation and hearty 
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the lukewarmness of those who profess 
to be the followers of Christ, and in view 
of an alarming conformity to the world. 


God Seen in His Works. 


You ask, “Where are you? How are 
you at the date of this letter?” Well, I 
was on a perilous journey to the north- 
east to do my Lord’s work, opening up a 
way to Camboza,* Cambodia and China, 
at his bidding. The season for travelling 
had passed by,—the weather had been 
extremely hot, the thermometer in the 
sun in the plain rose to 140 deg. Fahr. ; 
but the rains had just set in, which made 
it dangerous to travel. A fearful thunder 
storm, with great hailstones, passed over 
us on the night of the 20th. I slept in 
a frail bamboo zayat, under a covering 
of straw, and listened with awe and won- 
der to the mighty peals of thunder which 
shook the mountains. No storm equalled 
it in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant of Toungoo. In one village twenty 
houses were swept away, and with them 
one of my best chapels. The storm 
passed by, and I slept in safety ‘and 
peace. I had spent the day in preach- 
ing and examining candidates for baptism. 
The 21st was spent in the same way, but 
at another village where the people of 
several villages had assembled to meet 
me. 

Spiritual Spring-Time. 


On the morning of the 22nd, the date 
of your letter, I was standing on a high 
mountain, eye and mind turned intently 
to the rising sun (both literally and fig- 
uratively) inquiring with awe and won- 
der, but not with doubt, “Whois she that 
looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners?” I “went down 
into the garden of nuts” “to see whether 
the vine flourished and the pomegranates 
budded, or ever I was aware my soul 
made me like the chariot of Amminadib.” 
I could see with unobscured vision the 
“spouse coming out of the wilderness, 


* The name given to central Shanland by 


confession with our prayers, in view of 


the natives. 
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leaning on her beloved.” It was one of 
the happiest days of my life. 

On that memorable day I baptized 

fifty-five happy converts in the Lord’s 
baptistery, in a deep gorge between two 
mountains, to the sides of which clung 
two villages of mountaineers, in which I 
organized two gospel churches, and broke 
bread to them in commemoration of the 
death of our adorable Redeemer.— 
Strength was given me to preach five 
times that day, and to walk’ between 
services six or eight miles. ‘In the eve- 
ning an unusual unction was vouchsafed 
to me, and I] spoke for several hours with 
unwonted freedom and pleasure, until 
near midnight, borne upwards as if on 
some mighty tide, where no human effort 
was required. I only had to “open my 
mouth wide” and it was “filled,” “good 
measure, pressed down and running 
over.” Ihad a good degree of assurance, 
which still abides, that Cambodia and 
Uhina will come to our Shiloh. It is 
only a question of time. Let us not say, 
“four months and then cometh harvest,” 
but let us “lift up our eyes and see the 
fields, already white” for the reapers. 
Let us not stand still to see the salvation 
of our God, while the great Captain of 
-our salvation says emphatically, “Go for- 
ward |” 

On this very day (May 22nd) I select- 
-ed several young men to take home with 
me, to teach them the Scriptures with 
special reference to the work which I feel 
’ ‘myself specially commissioned to under- 
take, viz: “Evangelistic journeys towards 
and right into China, and perhaps Zim- 
mai.” It is my fixed purpose to go soon, 
‘by the help of our God, right up to Yun- 
nan, and there make known “the truth 
as it isin Jesus.” I have spent nearly 
all my time, now that the rains are upon 
us, and it is impossible to travel far, in 
teaching men the Scriptures, and fitting 
them out for an active, aggressive cam- 
paign at the opening of the dry season. 

Like a faithful and skillful general 
massing his forces on a subtle, mighty 
enemy, watching for every opening, every 
chance to strike an effective blow, to 
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weaken the foe and take the field, we 
shall do our best both by “strategy” and 
“hard pounding,” by “defensive” and 
“offensive” war, to subdue this vast Shan 
land, this hive of nations, in the name of 
our Sovereign, and to carry the war as 
speedily as possible into the Celestial em- 
pire. 

Do any laugh at the wildness of this 
scheme ? Do any Sanballats and Tobi- 
ahs mock and say, “What do these feeble 
Jews?” Tell them to wait a little. Je- 
rusalem’s walls shall be builded, even 
though we work with the spear in one 
hand and the trowel in the other. The 
wall will go up in spite of our foes, and 
despite the indolence of the nobles of 
Tekoa. Tell them to wait—wait a little 
longer, and we will answer them truth- 
fully and pertinently as William Carey 
answered the scoffers of Europe. The 
forces massed against us are many and 
mighty, and their fortifications have long 
been deemed impregnable. Still we 
need not despair, nor should we be cast 
down. 


On to China! 


As to our forces, they are indeed small ; 
but one with God is a majority. And as 
to fortifications, why our “Dahlgrens,” 
and “Parrotts,” and “Armstrongs” will 
riddle the Chinese wall to atoms. “The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds.” 

On to China, then! On to China! 
Let all the people echo, “On to China!” 
and all the hosts of heaven. will say 
“Amen.” 


Representatives of Five Races Baptized. 


This is the Lord’s day (Aug. 7th.) In 
the early morning I baptized seven— 
all adults—the representatives of five 
races or tribes. Among them was the 
first convert from the Paloungs, an influ- 
ential tribe living at the far north-east 
near China, who subsist by the cultiva- 
tion of tea. They have a distinct lan- 
guage, which this man, Ko Paku, under- 
stands. He also speaks, reads and writes 
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both Burman and Shan. He :s fifty 
years of age. I hope the Lord has some- 
thing for him to do. We are inquiring 
what and where. He is at present study- 
ing the Scriptures. 

In the afternoon, after preaching, we 
had a special meeting of the church, at 
which seven young men were examined 
and approved, to go forth at the close of 
the rains, if the Lord will, as evangelists, 
on trial; after which I broke bread to 
the church. In the evening we had a 
prayer-meeting. The representatives of 
eight races or tribes were present, and 
prayer was offered in six languages. It 
was acharming sight. Races mingle in 
prayer and praise to our Father and 
Lord as brethren of one common fami- 
ly,—men who hitherto had lived in ha- 
tred of each other, ard not unfrequently 
had imbrued their hands in each others’ 
blood. Now they are of one heart and 
one mind—Christ’s brethren ! 

This is a marked feature of the Shan 
Mission. It already embraces the repre- 
sentatives of ten tribes, and it will prob- 
ably soon include many more. They all 
speak the Burman language more or less ; 
but when they come to talk with God, 
every heart seems to think it will be un- 
derstood best in its own language. 


Future Plans. 


Miscellany.— Siam Christianized. 
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of the rains with a larger preaching force 
to “the high places of the field,” this path- 
way tothe myriads of the Chinese em- 
pire. But judging from the experience 
of the past year and the manifest open- 
ings of Providence, I think it may be our 
duty more immediately to explore and 
preach among the Geckhos, Saukoos, 
Brecs, Harshwes, Padoungs and Tarus, 
which may be called the border tribes, 
and the Lord’s people gathered among 
them will be among the available forces 
for capturing the enemies’ outposts be- 
yond. I may be able to send a native 
expedition to the more distant tribes, and 
shall not be backward to go myself if 
the finger of God points that way. I 
have now an expedition somewhere in 
Mobgai, or Karenee, that has been out 
about one month, from which I hope to 
hear good reports and gain much infor- 
mation. I have good news from the evan- 
gelists sent into the land of Geckho.— 
They speak of whole villages turning to 
the Lord. I expect a great harvest the- 
next dry season. We may be able to go 
out in November, certainly in Deceynber. 
I see men from all parts of the Shan 
States—some from Samoke (Esmock,) 
and I take every opportunity to spread 
the knowledge of the all-conquering 
Name. In the fulfilment of the Divine 
predictions and promises, there are yet 


I expect to go forth again at the close 


greater, more glorious events to chronicle. 


MISCE 


LLANY. 


SIAM CHRISTIANIZED. 
Thoughts Suggested by a Sermon by Rev. 
S. J. Smith, Bangkok, Siam. 

Siam must come in for some of the 
glorious fruits of the Saviour’s suffering 
and death. The promise has gone forth. 
He died for the world, and the promise 
is sure. We hope He will not long de- 
lay his coming. He is breaking the op- 
pressor’s yoke every where}; shall not the 


Siamese rejoice in freedom too? So let 
it be—idols and ignorance have long 
enough had supremacy. 

We want here the power of the little 
band called by the Saviour on the shore 
of Gallilee, the fishermen made “fishers 
of men.” Behold the result! Jesus, 
whose little town of Nazareth could not 
give Him a place to live in peace, through 
the preaching of the unlettered fisher- 
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men, taught by the Saviour and energiz- 

ed by the Holy Ghost, gets a foothold in 
Judea. Three thousand there join the 
Saviour’s ranks in one day and five in 
another ; and when persecution comes, 
they are scattered abroad and go “every 
where preaching the word.” 

One Paul was among them, an apostle 
“born out of due time,” and a learned 
man withal, though he did not make use 
of learned words, but came to the multi- 
tudes with the simple teachings of Jesus, 
and the power of God was with him. 
And he went every where, founding 
churches and setting up the standard of 
the cross in heathendom. 

Not despising the low, not fleeing the 
high, he could stand forth in the midst of 
Mars Hill, and say to the polished Greek, 
“Him whom ye ignorantly worship, I de- 
clare unto you.” Bound and sent to 
Rome, accused of wrong doing, nothing 
daunted, he preached in that great city. 
The leaven pervades proud Rome. Op- 
position is awakened, it is true. Bloody 
persecutions follow ; also true, for many 
generations. But 


“Truth the cause, whate’er delay it, 

There is no power on earth can stay it.’’ 
Truth lived; it prevailed; proud Rome 
was vanquished, and the Christian relig- 
ion became the religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

But the union of church and state 
create an impure Christianity in that 
great empire, and God allows them to be 
whelmed in moral night for many gener- 
ations, a thousand years. 

Luther going forth with the blessed 
Bible to the rescue, awakened sleeping 
Christianity from the lethargy of ages. 
“None but God can forgive sins,” is the 
watchword. “Repent and be converted” 
and “do works meet for repentance,” is 
the only course that will give us a sure 
basis on earth, and open to us the gates of 
heaven. And God blessed the word 
meted out in bold confidence and trust. 
A host of corruptions are purged from the 
church; now ignorance flees away abash- 
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moves on, illuminating all who will, and 
fleeing the place where are those who 
would shackle pure Christianity and thus 
retard its legitimate fruits. 

Behold England, at first under the 
most degraded paganism. By and by» 
dim Christianity raises to an extent the 
ignorant, superstitious race, and gives 
them a higher place in the scale of being. 

Then, again, a comparatively pure 
Christianity gets foothold and develops 
men that have found few equals in any 
age. Such were some who adorned Eng- 
land in the reign of Elizabeth. Nor has 
England been without her worthies from 
that day till this. Though in the dark 
days which hampered man’s great crite- 
rion of right and wrong, the conscience 
enlightened by the word of God, the star 
of Christian enterprise and progress soar- 
ed away from England, and stood over 
the bold hills and free soil of sturdy New 
England, and here made a stand for truth 
and progress, such as will be the admira- 
tion of coming ages. It is now shedding 
its guiding beams over the whole north 
of the American Union. It s leading 

on the hosts of war, battling for right. 
“God is no respecter of persons,” says, in 
effect; the leader of the American Union. 
In the great scale of being the black and 
white, bond and free, claim alike the 
great Father’s protection, and are equal- 
ly deserving the precious bounties which 
the great Giver pours out with so gener- 
ousa hand. Itis the soul, the moral man, 
that determines the rank, the position, 
the quality, the claims of him who was 
created in the spiritual image of his 
Maker. 

And let the soul stay itself on God and 
ally itself to all that elevates, ennobles, 
enlarges, expands, develops,—and surely 
that man, no matter what is the color of 
his skin, if he lives long enough, and has 
perseverance and lives in times worthy 
of him, may hope to be an honored sove- 
reign and rule the greatest and best re- 
public the world ever saw. Isee norea- 
son why, if Christianity should become 


ed, and the star of discovery, improve- 
ment, progress, beams forth radiantly and 


the leading star in Siam, and enterprise 
is conducted on the liberal principles 
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which Christianity dictates, Siam may 
not become “a land flowing with milk and 
honey,” and its people among the most 
enlightened in the whole world. It has 
a luxuriant soil, a fine climate for a trop- 
ical one, and facilities for production and 
commerce that might be boundlessly en- 
larged. 

Idols and ignorance must be dethroned, 
and the true God, with the knowledge 
which Christianity fosters, set up in their 
place. Then will Siam take its proper 
vantage ground, and no man nor set of 
men be able to roll back the car of com- 
merce, and bring again the inertia of the 
past. 
Onward would be its destiny, meeting 
with accession from those who, rejoicing 
in the liberal, enlightened policy, would 
seek her protection and share her govern- 
ment. Burmah and Cambodia, Malacca 
and Cochin China, would no longer be 
doubtful friends, to be carefully watched, 
but allied kingdoms, rejoicing in mutual 
protection and mutual privileges. 

Mrs S. J. Smith. 


THE MISSION SCHOOLS AND PRESS OF 
NESTORIA. 

Early in the year 1836, about two 
months after our settlement ,among the 
Nestorians at Oroomiah, we commenced 
our first missionary school, which gradu- 
ally grew into a flourishing male semina- 
ry. We began with seven small boys, 
in a basement-room of my hired house, 
or, indeed, a cellar, which was the most 
comfortable location we could command 
at that time, it being winter; and it was 
certainly a not inappropriate emblem of 
the deep darkness which surrounded us. 
The pupils commenced with their alpha- 
bet (that of the venerable ancient Syri- 
ac), and as their vernacular language, the 
modern Syriac, was until then unwritten, 
I was obliged to provide for them, as 
reading matter, manuscript cards, which 
were hung upon the walls of the school- 
room, around each of which a class of 
eight or ten boys (for the school soon in- 
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position in a semi-circle, and thus spelled 
out their lessons. There may be witness- 
ed sublime scenes in very humble places 
and occupations. Dr. Chalmers pro- 
nounced the Indian boy in the woods, 
first learning his letters, the sublimest 
scene in the world; and I could appreci- 
ate the force of that estimate, as I gazed 
on those delighted Nestorian children, in 
the first missionary school opened in mod- 
ern times in this ancient kingdom, among 
a people whose ancestral seminaries at 
Edena, in Mesopotamia, and elsewhere, 
in bygone centuries, sent forth hosts of 
devoted missionaries even to India and 
China. 

The progress of our pupils was rapid, 
and their improvement in every respect 
highly encouraging. No brighter chil- 
dren are to be found the world over, than 
among the Nestorians. The arrival of 
our printer and press in 1840, soon pro- 
vided books for the learners, both in this 
central school and numerous others, which 
in the meantime had been opened in vil- 
lages, all being supplied, up to that peri- 
od, with reading matter furnished by the 
pens of several native copyists. 

I cannot speak unqualifiedly of the 
morals of either native teachers or pupils, 
in our male seminary at that early period. 
Both have confessed to me, with tearful 
contrition, in these later years, how they 
used to smuggle wine upon our mission 
premises, and at late hours of the night, 
when the vigilant missionary was fast 
asleep, pass the time in carousal—the 
same corrupt propensity leading them 
to do so which prompts the vicious to 
perpetrate such outrages of decency that 
pass under the honeyed name of youthful 

sprees, in institutions of far higher pre- 
tensions in much better lands. Poor hu- 
man nature is about the same in all ages 
and climes. It has maladies always and 
everywhere, which the Spirit of the Lord 
alone can reach and remedy. 

As early as the year 1840, consider- 
able religious interest was manifested 
among the pupils of this seminary, which 
seemed to result in a few cases of conver- 


creased to fifty pupils), took a standing 


sion ; but no*general revival occurred in 
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it till the winter of 1846. It was then 
under the superintendence of that seraph- 
ic man, the Rev. David T. Stoddard, who 
joined our mission in 1843, and who died 
here seven years ago, whose zeal and de- 
votion in the cause of Christ have seldom 
been surpassed since the days of the apos- 
Yes. That revival was a work of mar- 
vellous power and interest, especially as 
being the first extensive visitation of the 
Holy Spirit that has blessed this dark 
land in recent centuries—a land in which 
Christianity has never triumphed. It 
presented many scenes of novelty here, 
of overwhelming and thrilling pathos, such 
as I have never seen equalled in any 
other land. About thirty of the pupils 
of our male seminary were hopefully, 
and, we believe, really converted, during 
that season of refreshing, and the work 
spread forth with pervading power into 
several villages. With so luminous a 
model of Christian excellence as Mr. 
Stoddard before their eyes, it was not 
easy for those pious young men, in the 
ardor of their first love, to be satisfied 
with alow standard of consecration ; and 
a great advantage was secured in having 
the type of devotion to Christ so clear, 
decided, and elevated at the outset.— 
They became, from the commencement 
of their Christian race, eminently burn- 
ing and shining lights among their peo- 
ple. 
In 1847, our male seminary was remov- 
ed from the city of Oroomiah to our 
health retreat on Mount Seir (Mount 
Recreation), as a far more healthy loca- 
tion, and secure from the temptations to 
young men incident to a large town.— 
The situation itself is one of the grandest 
and most attractive in the world, embrac- 
ing a magnificent panorama, ranging to 
the distance of a hundred miles, combin- 
ing the varied scenery of the city—the 
plain dotted over with almost countless 
verdant villages—of the shining lake on 
the eastern border, and lofty snow-capped 
mountains far beyond; the whole stand- 
ing out in fine relief under a sky which 
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globe. The location itself is one that 
possesses an elevating and educating 
power. 

During the sixteen years of our semi- 
nary’s location on Mount Seir it has been 
visited with twelve distinct revivals— 
several of them of surpassing power and 
interest. Every pupil has thus been 
blessed with repeated seasons of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord, which, 
in the great majority of cases, have been 
to them a savor of life unto life. Our 
Mount Seir has thus become a hallowed 
place to us and tothem, a kind of Mount 
Zion, in this ancient land of the Maji. 
As the fruits of these many precious re- 
vivals in our male seminary, as many as 
seventy young Nestorian preachers are 
already at work in our field, faithfully 
and zealously sowing the good seed, and 
gathering in the harvest, scattered over 
the vast plain of Oroomiah, and through 
the wilds of the rough Koordish moun- 
tains, some as station preachers, and 
others as travelling evangelists. 

The Nestorians, having known little of 
books (they had never seen printed vol- 
umes) before the commencement of our 
mission, except fragmentary portions of 
the Bible in manuscript, in their ancient 
tongue, and cherishing a deep reverence 
for the Hely Scriptures, so characteris- 
tic of their ancestors, we naturally, as 
well as from choice, employed our press 
in printing the Scriptures for them, in 
the first instance; and though we have 
since prepared and published a goodly 
number of school-books and scientific text- 
books, and the range of study and acqui- 
sition has become considerable, and we 
have furnished a good general selection 
of religious reading, still, the Bible, in 
the ancient and modern Syriac—and 
previously in the Hebrew and the Per- 
sian—has continued to be the great clas- 
si¢ in our seminary. And itis my prayer 
and hope that it may? never cease to be 
such. The-Bible has been most appro- 
priately styled a library rather than a 
volume ; and itis a library with which 


is one of the clearest on the face of the 


young men, in any land, and with what- 
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ever worthy purposes for life, may far 
better be made familiar, than with any 
and all other libraries. 

We have not in general deemed it de- 
sirable that our pupils should spend a 
great deal of time in the study of the 
English language ; and but a small num- 
ber of them attempt its acquisition. We 
are rapidly augmenting a literature in 
their native tongue, taken from the rich 
treasure-house of the English. A long 
period would be needed for them even 
tolerably to master our language; and 
there is little scope for their use of it in 
their native land, where we wish them to 
live and labor ; none, indeed, beyond our 
missionary circle. 

Since the death of Mr. Stoddard, 
which occurred seven years ago, our sem- 
inary has been under the able and faith- 
ful superintendence of the Rev. J. G. 
Cochran, who was previously, for many 
years, as$ociated with that sainted man in 
the charge of it. Indeed, Mr. Cochran’s 
connection with the institution Mas been 
coeval with his missionary life, a period 
of nearly seventeen years. The present 
number of pupils is fifty. The period of 
connection with the seminary is from five 
to seven years, according to the acquisi- 
tions of the pupil when he enters it, and 
his intentions for future occupation. It 
embraces a general literary and scientific 
course, and a theological course is super- 
added, for those who intend to preach 
the gospel. 

I-hardly need say that this favored 
school of the prophets has been an in- 
strument of vast power and of rich bless- 
ings, in carrying forward the work of 
reformation in the fallen Nestorian 
Church; and we believe it will be more 
and more so, till not this people alone, 
but the millions of other nationalities, 
among whom this peeled remnant of a 
once great missionary church has been 
so long and remarkably preserved, we 
trust for such a purpose, shall also be 
evangelized. Already, the light is pene- 
trating the deep darkness in all direc- 
tions. 
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cious shower of mercy is distilling upon 

our male seminary, and bringing youth- 

ful hearts to submit to the sceptre of 
Christ. The same blessing is also de- 

scending upon many: Nestorian villages 

on the Plain of Oroomiah. The Lord 

has thus not forgotten to be gracious to 
this suffering people. In this year of sore 
famine and distress, in wrath He still re- 
members mercy. Many are hungering 
and thirsting for the bread and the wa- 
ter of eternal life, of which there is no 
lack, and cheering songs betoken that 
this year of affliction may be a year of 
the right hand of the Most High, in this 
dark remote land. The general observ- 
ance of the week of prayer here seems to 
promise signal blessings. 

It is in place in connection with our 
educational work, that I refer also some- 
what particularly to the department of 
our press, which is really a correlative 
branch to that of our schools. Without 
readers, our books would be useless; and 
without books, readers could not be 
raised up, nor be supplied with intellect- 
ual food after they have learned to read. 

When I reached the Nestorians thirty 
years ago, their spoken language had 
not been reduced to writing. They had 
never seen printed books, the very few 
copies of the Scriptures possessed by 
them in the ancient Syriac being in man- 
uscript. I soon commenced reducing the 
vernacular tongue to a written form, us- 
ing for that purpose the characters of the 
ancient Syriac, known as the Nestorian 
(of a broader stroke and a more angular 
form than the Syriac letters best known 
in Europe), with a slight modification of 
two or three of them, to express sounds 
for which the ancient language has no 
representatives. 

I naturally began with the Lord’s 
Prayer. Priest Abraham, a very staid, 
sedate ecclesiastic, who could. write the 
ancient language imperfectly, acted as 
my amanuensis. When the translation 
of the prayer was completed, I directed 
him to read what he had written. He 
commenced reading it, but was instantly 


I will only add that, at present, a pre- 


thrown into boisterous laughter, so novel, 
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alien, and even comical did it appear to 

him, to read the language which he and 
his people were every day speaking; and 
he found it necessary to stop, and yield 
to the power of his risibles several times, 
before he succeeded in reading the Lord’s 
Prayer, which he had just penned in his 
living tongue without realizing the mag- 
nitude of the performance. The associ- 
ations of reading, among the people, 
were all and altogether with an ancient 
unknown language. 

Such was the humble commencement 
of writing the modern Syriac, an under- 
taking which was for some time the mar- 
vel of multitudes, both to the sight of the 
eye and the hearing of the ear. 

It was several years after we commenc- 
ed writing the modern Syriac, before a 
printer and press reached us. The first 
press sent out was found to be too heavy 
for transportation on the backs of horses 
over the lofty mountains of Old Pontus 
and Armenia, and we were consequently 
obliged to order another, to be so con- 
structed that it could be taken into small- 
er pieces. This difficulty obviated, our 
printer, Mr. Breath, finally reached us, 
with a press, seven years after the com- 
mencement of the mission. Meanwhile, 
we had furnished our schools with read- 
ing matter by the slow and laborious mo- 
tion of the pen in the form of manuscript 
cards, consisting mainly of portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

The first matter printed was also the 
Lord’s Prayer, as had been true of the 
first experiment in writing. I shall never 
forget the scene in our printing office on 
that auspicious day. A large company 
had been drawn together by the fame of 
the marvellous engine which had just ar- 
rived from the New World. As it was 
put in motion, and the leaves of the tree 
of life, set up by the practised hand of 
the American printer, who as yet barely 
knew the letters, were taken rapidly from 
it, the whole assembly were unconscious- 
ly bowing around it, while gazing with 
the most eager interest, and as uncon- 
sciously reiterating “Glory to God! glory 
to God!” Not that they would worship 
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the press, but their profound astonish- 
ment and admiration could find no other 
so natural and spontaneous an expres- 
sion. And verily the press was a wor- 
thy object of their deepest admiration, 
as it first took its position in the heart of 
this dark continent ; a harbinger of light 
and salvation to multitudes. Such it has 
emphatically proved itself to be. It 
reached us twenty-four yearsago. Since 
that time, it has given to the hungering 
Nestorians a very precious Christian lit- 
erature of a hundred thousand volumes, 
comprising near 20,000,000 of pages, con- 
taining the Holy Scriptures in both the 
ancient and modern Syriac—the latter, 
in several editions and one edition with 
references. Other excellent books and 
tracts have been multiplied; Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Baxter’s “Saint’s 
Rest,” “Call to the Unconverted” and 
“Reformed Pastor,” Doddridge’s “Rise 
and Progress,” “The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter,” “The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” 
“The Young Cottager,” a Church history, 
and other books of this general descrip- 
tion now have a place in the “family 
library” of many a humble Nestorian 
dwelling, by the side of the Scriptures, 
though always far below them in the 
reverential regard which this primitive 
people ever cherish towards the inspired 
oracles. We have published a book of 
hymns, containing about 300, consisting 
mainly of translations of the richest and 
sweetest hymns in our own language. 
Our first edition of this hymn-book, in 
our day of small things, consisted of only 
half-a-dozen hymns. Each successive 
edition has increased, till the book has 
assumed the handsome size I have men- 
tioned. The hymn-book, next to the 
Bible, we found an instrumentality of 
unspeakable interest and importance in 
the evangelization of the people. I now 
have in press a second edition of a Sab- 
bath-school hymn-book, prepared by an 
associate, Mr. Cobb. It possesses great 
attraction and power among the children, 
who gladly pledge themselves to commit 
the whole book to memory, and prompt- 
ly do it for the sake of coming in posses- 
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Son of acopy. We have also published 
excellent school-books, and scientific text- 
books, and an able treatise on theology, 
prepared by the acute and erudite Mr. 
Stoddard, whose early death we were 
called to mourn seven years ago. And 
during the last fourteen years, our press 
has given to the Nestorians its monthly 
periodical, made up of the various de- 
partments of religion, education, science, 
miscellany, and poetry, which has been 
highly useful in our schools and among 
the people, as a vehicle of religious truth 
and general intelligence. 

The printing-office has thus risen 
among this fallen people in a dark em- 
pire as a stately tree of life, striking its 
roots deeper and deeper, and sending its 
branches farther and farther, to drop its 
healing leaves over every village and 
every dwelling, even in the remote ham- 
lets of the Koordish mountains. 

It is grateful to recognize in this con- 
nection the important agency of Mr. 
Breath, our talented and very estimable 
American printer, who went to his rest 
and reward more than two years ago, 
after being the instrument for a score of 
years of sending abroad among the Nes- 
torians a Christian literature so rich and 
varied in kind and generous in extent, 
as that here indicated. His death was 
very deeply and widely deplored. In 
addition to superintending the press, Mr. 
Breath cut many fonts of beautiful Syriac 
type, with a hand before unpractised in 
that art; and he long and ably edited our 
monthly periodical. 

Since the removal of Mr. Breath, our 
press has been worked solely by Nestorian 
printers, who were taught by him—that 
department being now under the gener- 
al supervision of clerical members of our 
mission. The large bold form of the 
Syriac character, as found in Nestorian 
manuscripts, which we closely followed 
in our type-cutting for some time, has 
been gradually diminished, until the type 
is now not much larger than that ordin- 
arily used in printing English books, and 
our issues are of a corresponding size. 
This is a greatpoint gained, both in the 
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matter of convenience and of economy. 

It is not strange that so momentous an 
agency as the press should come to be 
comprehended in some measure by the 
enemies of the truth in this dark land, 
and that both French Jesuits and ma- 
levolent Persian officials should fix an 
evil eye upon it. While it has often been 
threatened with restriction, it has as yet 
held on its way undisturbed, owing not 
a little, during the past few months of 
threatened assault, to the presence of an 
English official, Consul Glen, which 
has imposed an important check on our 
enemies, for the time at least, and hither- 
to prevented them from carrying their 
threats into execution.—Rev. Dr. Per- 
kins in Christian Work. 


WILD TRIBES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Dr. Short, a member of the Madras 
Medical Service, has been making re- 
searches among some primitive tribes 
who are conjectured to be the aborgines 
of southern India. Their numbers do 
not appear tobe very large ; but it is sin- 
gular that there should be within three 
score miles of Madras itself races of peo- 
ple who are in utter barbarism, and as 
Dr. Short says, are probably ignorant of 
the very existence of the British Gov- 
ernment. The missionaries know noth- 
ing of them, although they offer a prom- 
ising fteld for missionary exertions, see- 
ing that they are very tractable, that the 
formidable barrier of caste does not exist 
among some of them, that they are un- 
fettered by prejudices of creed, and that 
they have been proved to be easily re- 
Without a knowledge of any 
regular calling or trade, they are neces- 
sarily steeped in poverty, and are fain to 
live on roots and herbs. There is evi- 
dently work to be done in this direttion, 
and it is good service to direct the atten- 
tion of the government and the public 
to them. 

In the midst of the jungle is found one 
of these tribes, called the Villees. They 
are not a gregarious. people, but on the 
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contrary live so much apart that there 
are seldom more than a,dozen found in 
one place. If that people is happy which 
has no history, the Villees should be in a 
state of primeval felicity. They know 
nothing whatever of the past. No re- 
proachful spectres ever rise out of that 
melancholy distance toscare them. They 
cannot tell how they came into that part 
of the country, or whether they have had 
any ancestors or not. They seem to be 


_ the herbalists of the districts, and not 


only doctor themselves when they fall 
ill, but are called in to ply their art by 
the natives round about. Like others 
who profess healing 6n a more scientific 
basis, they pretend to understand all dis- 
eases, and rather than be found at a loss 
for medicine, they will call one particular 
root by twenty names, and ascribe to it 
all sorts of qualities. In appearance Dr. 
Short describes them as “leggy”—that is, 
their bodies are short and their legs are 
long, and there are some of them who 
are “tolerably well looking.” The men 
wear long hair, and very little else ; the 
women pick up cast-off clothes from 
wealthier villages, so that they are “al- 
ways in rags, often of different colors, 
seldom extending below the knee, and 
the upper part of the body is scantily 
covered with a rag.” Their general hab- 
its match their costume. They marry 
one wife, and take in as many other wo- 
men “as are agreeable to live with them.” 
When a match is made up, the bride re- 
ceives from her chosen one the light and 
elegant present of acrowbar. This piece 

of furniture appears to be all they have 
to set up house-keeping with. Uncheck- 
ed by the fear of expense, marriage is the 

rule among them—and thus in this re- 
spect they are in advance of more civil- 

ized peoples. As mankind progress, their 

wants increase, and something more than 

a crowbar is needed to make perfect hap- 

piness. The instrument itself is, as Dr. 

Short tells us, “a flat piece of iron of the 

shape, thickness, and make of a good 

sized chisel, one foot long, with a haft of 
two feet ; sometimes the bar itself is two 
feet long, and the handle only one.” 
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This instrument “is always in the pos 
session of a Villee; in fact, he is seldom 
seen without it.” With this article, and 
a bag in which to put his herbs and roots, 
the Villee goes through life with as few 
troubles as many of us who think we are 
immeasurably better off. 

The huts of this tribe are far apart, but 
each one is densely crowded. Near to 
Carangooly Dr. Short saw a hut which 
was occupied “by an elderly couple, with 
two married daughters and their hus- 
bands, besides other children and grand- 
children.” Properly there was not room 
for two or three persons in this place ; 
upwards of a dozen huddled together with- 
in it. They live upon fruits and herbs, 
and take them when they are hungry, 
for they have no regular meals. “In the 
villages they ask for the sour conjee 
water that is generally given to cattle.” 
It is a gala day for them when they 
chance to get a-little rice. As to relig- 
ion, they worship a goddess called Val- 
lyammall, the wife of Soolraymanny 
Sammy ; but they have no belief in, or 
indeed notion of a future state. Still they 
believe in evil spirits, which is surely an 
indication that they have some concep- 
tion of a future state of existence, al- 
though Dr. Short thinks otherwise. 

Another of these tribes, called by the 
natives “Irooler,” resemble the Villees 
in many particulars. Their head quar- 
ters is the village of Nagalapooram, cel- 
ebrated for its temple and its dancing 
girls. In the temple, a great ceremony, 
called the “Soori Poojah,” or worship of 
the sun, annually takes place, and the 
people are shown what they believe to 
be a miracle. On a sudden their idol is 
illuminated by the rays of the sun, which 
pour through an aperture in the top of 
the temple. The people know nothing 
of this hole, and firmly believe that the 
phenomenon is a token of divine approv- 
al. 

They herd together in huts, and like 
the Villees, are scanty in their attire. 
An anthill is their “hymeneal altar ;” it 
is called “Cunnee Covil,” or Virgin 
Church; and “while a lighted piece of 
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camphor is burning before the ant-hill, 
the nuptial cord is tied.” There is liter- 
ally a cord mixed up in the business, in 
the shape of a necklace of black beads, 
which is tied round the bride’s neck. 
That is the whole of the ceremony, and 
consequently nothing can be more sim- 
ple. Dr. Short tells uu—They sometimes 
make a feast on the occasion, the extent 
of which may be judged of by the fact 
that the whole wedding expenses do not 
amount to one rupee. 

When sickness breaks out among them 
they fly from the spot and seek refuge 
elsewhere, and in this respect again the 
savage is near upon a level with civilized 
man. Medical science can suggest noth- 
ing better in an epidemic than running 
away. 

The Iroolers live by gathering honey 
or roots, and are robust and active in 
their habits. There is no caste among 
them, and Dr. Short expresses surprise 
that the missionaries have hitherto alto- 
gether overlooked them. Judging by 
observation of them in the jails, it would 
not be difficult to do good among them. 
Dr. Short’s testimony is this—*F rom all I 
have seen and heard of them, I am sure 
that in a few years they would learn to 
appreciate agriculture, and would take 
to it kindly themselves. It ismuch to be 
hoped that government and missionaries 
alike will see that these different tribes are 
no longer utterly neglected. The estab- 
lishment of a few schools among them 
would soon work an important effect. 
They are all reclaimable, even the “Dom- 
ber,” the last tribe which Dr. Short de- 
scribes. These people are well known as 
acrobats, and they wander about in bands 
of about twenty, finding alivelihood where 

they can by the exhibition of their tumb- 
ling feats. The women are as expert as 
the men in this occupation. They live in 
portable huts, made “of a few bamboos 
arched over, and covered with mats sewn 
together, and made of the palmyra leaf- 
lets.” Such are some of the peculiarities 
of these strange tribes. They are all to 
be found within a very short distance of 


Miscellany. — Madagascar. 
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has been‘directed to them, some attempt 
will doubtless be made to bring them out 
of the state of degradation in which they 
are plunged.—Friend of India. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Efforts of the Native Christians to Extend 
the Gospel in the Country. 

‘Rev. Mr. Ellis writes, March 1, 1864: 
“The Lord continues to enlarge his king- 
dom in Madagascar ; and, amid much that 
needs improvement, we have many signs 
of satisfactory progress among the Chris- 
tians. Our United Prayer Meetings are 
well attended, and the people are under- 
standing their duty to provide their own 
places of worship, and are making truly 
commendable efforts in furtherance of 
this important object. Two lists of na- 
tive contributions, towards the erection of 
places of worship, have been brought to 
me during the past week. In these the 
members of the church and congregation 
have tried what they could raise among 
themselves first, and then have come to 
ask assistance from their friends in the 
capital; and on these occasions they 
usually pay us a visit—often a prelimina- 
ry one—to secure, if possible, the promise 
of assistance when they set to work. 

The following brief passage from a let- 
ter of Mr. Kessler confirms the state- 
ments of Mr. Ellis :— 

“Although we have had disappoint- 
ment and affliction, the state and pros- 
pects of the mission are more favorable 
than ever: almost every week new mem- 
bers are added to the church, and Chris- 
tianity is extending on all sides. I hope 
our good friends at home will not be dis- 
couraged, or lack in their support of this 
mission, for am more convinced than ever 
that there is no other mission-field to be 
compared with Madagascar; and our unit- 
ed prayer here is for the safe and speedy 
arrival of our friends from Mauritius, so 
that our hands may be strengthened, and 
we may be enabled to work with all our 
might and with renewed zeal and ener- 
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Growing Influence of Christianity, ~ 9 


ially in the Observance of the Sabbat 
Dr. Davidson says: “The work of the 
mission is prospering. A new congrega- 
tion was opened yesterday, and it was so 
crowded that when I went up I could not 
get a seat. Without having any positive 
data, my impression is, that since our ar- 
rival the numbers of Christians—I mean 
hearers—have increased at least one- 
third, and the members in still greater 
proportion. One most pleasing and hope- 
ful sign is the regard to Sabbath. The 
market, which stands opposite my house 
on Andohalo, is nearly deserted on Sun- 
day ; in fact, in this respect Antanana- 
rivo is decidedly in advance of London. 
The fact that so many officers, civilians, 
and slaves, attend the church, prevents 
very many duties from being performed 
on that day, and consequently gives a 
Sabbath to their associates without their 
consent ; sometimes, no doubt, against 
their wish. A heathen merchant need 
not bring his cloth to the market, for the 
Christians at least will not buy. The 
heathen, also, if wishing to buy anything, 
will prefer to wait until Monday, because 
the Christian dealers not being in the 
market on Sunday, they cannot have the 
same variety to choose from, nor will they 
be able so well to secure the advantages 
of competition. In this way I have no- 
ticed that the dealers in many articles 
have become gradually fewer; and last 
Sunday I observed for the first time that 
every cloth-stand, without exception, was 
deserted. This is a most cheering sign 
in every point of view, as it cannot fail 
to raise the character of the people intel- 
lectually, morally, and physically.” — 

The latest intelligence, dated June 3, 
affords renewed assurances of the gener- 
al progress of the mission, both in the 
capital and the surrounding country. 

The seven congregations in Antana- 
narivo continue numerous and regular, 
and no month passes in which additions 
are not made to the several churches. 
The number of children under instruc- 
tion, especially in the Sabbath schools, 
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given of the anxiety, both of adults and 
children, for instruction. 

“Owing to the constant demand upon 
my time and energies,” writes Mr. 8. 
“and my limited knowledge of the lan- 
guage, I have not been able as yet todo 
much to aid in the general mission work. 
I have, however, got together a few chil- 
dren, as the commencement of a Sabbath 
school at Ambatonakanga. The thirst 
for information on Scripture subjects, on 
the part both of children and adults, is a 
most gratifying feature in the character 
of the people ; and I feel most glad to be 
able to take a small share in helping* to 
supply their want of knowledge. 

The memorial church at Ambatona- 
kanga is advancing. The erection of 
the hospital, by this time must be nearly 
completed, and the importance of the 
medical branch of the mission is becom- 
ing every day more apparent.—Lond. 
Miss. Chron. 


DONATIONS. 
Recrivep 1n Novempen, 1864. 


Maine. 
Penobscot Asso., Bangor, Ist ch., 
J.C. White tr., 100; Wiscas- 
set, Mrs. Ann Taylor and Mrs. 
Margaret Waters, 1 ea., 2; 
Hallowell, Capt. Samuel Shute 
7; Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. 
Miss. Soc., per Mrs. A. Ken- 
nedy tr., 12; Jefferson, Ist ch., 
vr W. Tilley, 6; Sedgwick, 

tev. William Read 6; 
New Hampshire. 
Lake Village, ch. 11; Rumney, 
William Giddings Esq., 2.45; 
Sanbornton, Ben). Wadleigh 1; 
Vermont, 

Woodstock Asso., per W. L. Pick- 
nell tr., 18.95; Jericho, Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 10.70; West Tops- 
ham, A. Sanborn, to const. L. 

H. Tabor IH. L. M., 100; 


Massachusetts. 
Cotuit Port, Union ch., per A. C. 
Childs, 18; West Newbury, 
William Merrill 2; Cambridge, 
Ist ch., a member, Thanksgiv- 
ing offering, 25; Newton, 
Theol. Inst., a student 5; 
Boston South Asso., Brookline, 
ch., per Dea. George Brooks 
tr., 55.65; Jamaica Plain, ch., 
per J. B. Wetherbee tr., 165; 
Salem Asso., So. Amesbury, Ist 
ch., Sab. sch., per B. A. Kelley 
supt., 5.10; Beverly, 1st ch., 


132.00 


14.45 


129.65 


50.00 


220.65 


is considerable. Gratifying assurance is 


Ladies, to const. Mrs. P. M. 
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Hannaford H. L. M., per Geo. 
Roundy, 100; Lynn, Ist ch., 
per H. Haddock tr., 90.55; 
Old Colony Asso., So. Hanson, 
ch. 10.50; No. Marshfield, ch. 
10; No. Scituate, ch. 22.50; 
4Zhomas Conant 5; Middle- 
boro’, Ist ch. 20; West Bridge- 


195.65 


water 11; per John Brooks tr., 79.00 


Taunton Asso., New Bedford, 
Ist ch., per Luther G. Hewins 


tr. 

Millers River Asso., Amherst, ch. 
28.95; Athol, ch. 12; Leverett 
and Montague, ch. 24.76; New 
Salem and Prescott 12.35; 
Petersham, ch. 20; W. Royals- 
ton, ch. 6.30; Shutesbury, ch. 
7; Sunderland and Montague, 
ch. 4; Warwick, ch. 1.15; per 
G. W. Sanderson tr., to const. 
Rev. Silas Kenny H. L. M., 


Rhode Island. 
Portsmouth Grove, Lovell Gen- 
eral H»spital, Ward 22, M. H. 
5; East Providence, Ist ch., 
Fem. Miss. Soc., per Rev. B. 
M. P. King, 11; 
Connecticut. 
Hartford, Laura A. Day 
New York. 
Buffalo, 2nd German Bap. ch. 5; 
Philadelphia, ch. 10; James- 
town, Mrs. Rev. E. Mills 1; 
Chatham Four Corners, John 
Drew 2; Arcadia, 1 ea. fr. E'i- 
za and Sidney Wilder, 2; Al- 
bion, Rev. J. L. Smith, tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. C, 
Hibbard, 25; 
Coll.per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. 


Sec., 

Erie Asso., Ellery, ch. 4.50; For- 
estville, ch. 20; Leon, ch., 7- 
60; 

Black River Asso., Adams Vil- 
lage, ch. 48.50; Adams, Ab- 


ram Sheldon, 50; Lowville, ch. 
1 


46; 

Union Asso., Yorktown, ch. 8.50; 
Bedford, ch. 23.40; Cross Riv- 
er, ch. 6; Banksville, ch. 1.50; 
Patterson, ch. 20; 

Dutchess Asso., Amenia, ch. 
115.41; I. Booth 1; Pine Plains, 
P. W. Husted 5; Mrs. C. Hus- 
ted 5; John Pulver 50 cts.; 
North East, Geo. W. Winchell 
2; Lewis Winchell 1; E. W. 
Simmons 5; I. Payne 2; Hen- 
ry Sage 10; Seth Walton 1; 
P. W. Clark 20; 

Wayne Asso., Butler and Sa- 
vannah, ch. 12.25; Marion, ch., 
Sab. sch. 75; Ontario, ch. 6; 
Red Creek, ch. 14.94; Rev. 
G. W. Moore 5; Macedon, ch. 
10; Rose, ch. 4.70; Wolcott, 
ch. 13.87; 

Hudson River South Asso., New 
York, Mrs. Jane Colgate 100; 
R. Watrous 50; a friend 1; 
Brooklyn, W. P. Groom, mon. 
sub. tow. sup. of Mr. Knowl- 
ton, 75; Amity st. ch., of wh. 


10.00 


116.51 


Donations. 


—— 771.81 


82.10 


44.50 


59.40 


167.91 


141.76 


49 is for distrib. of Bibles, 84; 310.00 


16.00 


5.00 


Essex and Champlain Asso., Eliz- 


Ohio. 
North Lawrence, Rev. B. E. 
Jones 5; Miami Asso., per J. 
H. Tangerman 25; Franklin, 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of two nat. 
prs., care Rey. H. L. Van Me- 
ter, Bassein, Burmah, 25; 


Pennsylvania. 


Warsaw, John Sallade 1; Cath- 
arine Sallade 2; Ashland, 
Welsh Bap. ch. 18; 

Coll. per Rey. James French, 
Dist. See., 

Philadelphia Asso., Balligomin- 
go 8.70; Spruce st., Jacob Bar- 
tholomew 5; Spring Garden, 
Sab. sch., for nat. prs., care 
Rev. E. Kincaid, 50; Cumber- 
land st. 13.52; a lady 1; Ger- 
man friends, per Rev. K. A. 
Fleischmann, 15; Mrs. C. A. 
L., Nov. offering, of wh. 5 is 
for nat. pr., care Rev. J. L. 
Douglass, 20; 

North Philadelphia Asso., North 
ch. 12.21; Olivet 14.39; Bris- 
tol 4; 

Pittsburg Asso., Elizabeth, Mrs. 
R. Roberts 5; Peters Creek, 
per Miss KE. Angus tr. of Miss. 
Soc., 17.75; 

Abington Asso., Damascus, 1st 


. 


ch. 

Bradford Asso., Smithfield 

Wyoming Asso., miscellaneous 

Beaver Asso., Providence, of wh. 
6.11 is fr. Sab. sch., 35.50; Am- 
ana 325; Harmony 3.80; 
Muddy Creek, of wh. 4.65 is 
fr. Sab. sch., 42.65; Zoar, of 
wh 4 is fr. Sab. sch., 16; Achor 
28.50; West Salem, of wh. 4- 
.29 is fr. Sab. sch., and 4 out- 
station Sab. sch., 10.29; Zion, 
of wh. 4.56 is fr. Sab. seh., 22- 
07; New Castle, of wh. 1.30 
is fr. Sab. sch., 13; West 
Greenville, of wh. 9.37 is fr. 
sch,, 32; coll. at Asso. 

3.77; 


Tinois. 
Coll. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 
Fox River Asso., Bristol, ch. 32- 
50; Plainfield, ch., tow. sup. of 


Oungyee, nat. pr., care Rev. D. 


abethtown, ch. 1.00 
Hudson River Central Asso., 
Stanford, 2nd ch. 24.25 
. Stephenson Asso., Berlin, D. Ty- 
ler 5.00 
—— 930.92 
New Jersey. 
Elizabeth, ch. 20.00 
Middletown, 2nd ch., per Rev. 
O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 28.50 
Coll. per Rev. James French, 
Dist. See., 
West New Jersey Asso., Camden, 
Stockton ch. 5; Moorestown, 
ch. 30.87; Allowayston, ch. 6- 
.05; Trenton, Ist ch. 12; 53.92 
Sussex Asso., Newton, ch., 8. H. 
Hunt 10.00 
— 112.42 


55.00 


21.00 


113.22 


30.60 


22.75 


6.50 


30.00 


8.00 


220. 
—— 447.90 


‘ 
af 
45.00 
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L. Brayton, 

Galesburg ro ‘Galesburg, ch., 
C. Leach, Jr., Esq., of wh. ae is 
tow. the outiit of Rev. J. 
Clough, 

Illinois River East Asso., Sun- 
bury, ch., E. N. Jencks’ 

McLean Asso. , Atlanta, ch. 

Nine Mile Asso., Nine Mile, ch., 
of wh. 5 is fr. Rev. P. Hagler, 

Quincy Asso., “= § Vermont 
st. ch., W. D.R 

Rock River "thes rt, ch. 
7; Rockford, Ist ch., Sab. sch., 
tow. sup. of a Burmese boy, to 
be assigned, 10; 

Springfield Asso., Centerville, 
ch., tow. sup. of Rev. J. E. 
Clough, 2; Diamond Grove, 
ch., tow. sup. of Rev. E. .P. 
Scott, 5; 

Westfield Asso., coll. at Asso., by 
Rev. J. W. Riley, 

Coll. at General Asso., Spring- 


field, tow. outfit and exp. of 


Rev. J. E. Clough, 


Indiana, 

Westville, ch., per F. Flynt, 9.35; 
Heffren, Eli Batt 95 cts. ; 

Coll. per Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec 

Bedford Asso., Bedford, ch., Rev. 
R. M. Parks 

Brownstown Asso., Seymour, ch., 
per Rev. J. W. Lewis, 

Evansville Asso., coll. at Asso., 
per Rev. Thos. E. Veatch, 

Indianapolis Asso., Indianapolis, 
ch., A. W. Trick, 11th Regt., 
Ind. Vol., 

Monticello Asso., coll. at Asso. 
by Rev. J. G. Kerr, 

Union Asso., Sullivan, ch., Miss 
A. Willis, per Rev. R. M. 
Parks, 

Weasaw Creek Asso., coll. at 
Asso. 33.50; Niconza, ch. 25; 
Mexico, ch. 8 

= at State nag at Indianapo- 
is 


iIowa. 


43.50 


20.00 
20. = 


10.25 


9.50 


5.00 
20.00 


5.00 


67.20 


111.65 


Village Creek, Swedish Bap. ch., aie 


r Rev. A. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Burlington Asso., Burlington, 
ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Albion Par- 
sons, 20 fr. Rev. I. Leonard, 5 
ea. fr. G. E. Burtsh, J. W. 
Chamberlain and Miss Sarah 
Hillery, 3 fr. Richard Storer, 
and 1 fr. S. F. Stevens, tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 49; 
Pisgah, ch., J. M. Sperry, tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. E. lough, 7; 
Benton, ch., Alvin Todd 5, 
John Penny tow. of Rev. 
J. E. Clough, 6; Mt. Pleasant, 
ch., Rev. E. Crane, _ sup. 
of Rev. J. E. Clough, 1 

— Valley Asso., Rockford, 


ws ue Asso., Maquoketa, ch. 
Keokuk Asso., ‘Keokuk, bev. 
ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Sab. sch., 


Westover 5; Denmark, 


Donations. 


tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 

_ E. A. Stevens, Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, and 25 fr. L. M. Whit- 
ing, ‘and 2 fr. A. McNeil, tow. 
sup. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 37; 

Linn Asso., coll. at Asso., per J. 
Lewis tr., 5.09; Fairvi iew, ch. 
5; Cedar Rapids, ch. 23.75; 
Shellsburg, for Nellore 
Miss., 12. 50; Parkers Grove, 
ch. 7. 0 

or Des Moines Asso., Great 

end, ch 

Coll. at Asso., tow. outfit and 

exps. of Rev. J. E. Clough, 


Michigan. 
Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
J Napol h. 
ackson Asso. apoleon, c 
Lenawee Asso., Tecumseh, ch. 


Michigan Asso., coll. at Asso., 


er tr. of Con., 18; Detroit, La 
‘ayette st. ch. 40.75; 
Washtenaw Asso., Saline, ch. 7- 
-55; Ann Arbor, ch., Lawrence 
Noble Esq., 4th quar. payment 
tow. ae of nat. pr., care Rev. 
J. W. Johnson, Swatow, Chi- 
na, 25; 
Wayne Asso., per tr..of Con., 73- 
-19; Redford, ch. 10; 
Coll. at State Con. at Detroit 
Greenwood, ch. (not associated) 


Minnesota. 


Minnesota Asso., coll. at Asso., 
A. Cavender tr., 14.85; 
Lakeland, ch., Mrs. L. A. Mun- 
ger 5; Master Leland Munger 
50 cts.; Mary Munger 25 cts.; 
St. Paul, ch. 45.80; Belle Plain, 
ch. 4; Jordan, ch. 2; Hastings, 
ch., Sab. sch., wh. completes 60 
for sup. of colporteur, care Rey. 
M. Bronson, Nowgong, 15; 
Minnesota Central Asso., Fair- 
bault, ch. 12; Lansing, ch. 15; 
So. Minnesota Asso., Winona, 
ch. 


Coll. at State Con. Lake re 
tow. outfit and exps. of Rev. 
J. E. Clough, 


upper, 
Canada West. 


Coll. per Rev. R. Telford 


Fayette, Me., estate of Dea. Al- 
en yy per Sewell N. 
Watson, Ex 

Medway, Ms. aniie of Mrs. Lucy 
Johnson, per Rey. E. C. Mes- 
senger, Exr. * 


82.55 


83.19 
40.08 
7.50 
— 22707 


87.40 
27.00 
35.75 
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40 
— 178.55 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape 
Breton. 
Baptist Convention, per Rev. Dr. 


24.00 


842.10 


— 624.00 


$5,520.38 
{Total from April 1 to Nov. 30, 1864, $40,610- 
91. 


42.00 
15.00 
1.00 
1.50 
95.85 
17.00 — 301.79 
740 3.00 
24.00 2.00 
111.40 06.75 
— 268.90 
10.30 
5.00 
—— 243.90 
218.92 
— 1061.02 
$4,896.38 
a Legacies. 
— 63.00 
20.00 


